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Social Security in Review 


1947 in Review 


No comprehensive changes were 
made in the Social Security Act dur- 
ing 1947, though Congress enacted 
several measures affecting the opera- 
tion of the program. Public Law No. 
379 (the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1947), signed in August, ex- 
tended through June 1950 the tempo- 
rary increases in Federal grants to 
States for the three special public as- 
sistance programs, originally author- 
ized for the period October 1946 
through 1947. Contribution rates un- 
der old-age and survivors insurance 
were held at 1 percent each for em- 
ployers and employees during 1948 
and 1949, and provision was made for 
their increase to-144 percent in 1950 
and to 2 percent in 1952. 

In addition, the amendments ex- 
tended through December 31, 1949, 
the authorization for congressional 
appropriation to a special Federal un- 
employment account, from which 
loans are to be made to a State when- 
ever the State’s funds in the unem- 
ployment trust fund approach in- 
solvency. In the preceding month, 
Congress had also amended the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act by pro- 
viding for a definite period within 
which voluntary contributions must 
be paid to be counted in computing re- 
duced rates of employer contributions 
under State experience-rating pro- 
visions. 

A 17-member Advisory Council on 
Social Security, representing employ- 
ers, employees, and the general pub- 
lic, was appointed in September by the 
Senate Finance Committee to assist 


ERRATUM: In the chart on page 9 of the 
December Bulletin the index for “average 
O. A. A. payment” in June 1947 should 
have been plotted at 180 (not 194). The 
data, moreover, except for average earn- 
ings, were as of the last month in the 
quarter (not last quarter), and the base 
was December 1940= 100. 
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the Committee in a comprehensive 
study of the Social Security Act and 
of various proposals for its expansion. 
The Senate resolution authorizing the 
expenditure of $25,000 for the pur- 
pose called for a “full and complete 
investigation of old-age and survivors 
insurance and all other aspects of the 
existing social security program, par- 
ticularly in respect to coverage, bene- 
fits, and taxes related thereto .. .” 
Employment and production rose 
during the year to unprecedented 
peacetime levels. In June, civilian 
employment passed the 60 million 


mark for the first time. Seasonal un- 
employment brought the average for 
the year to 58 million—almost 3 mil- 
lion more than the 1946 average and 
about 10.5 million more than in 1940. 
Unemployment dwindled to an aver- 
age of 2.1 million for the year—130,000 
less than in 1946, when unemploy- 
ment, the President stated, was “‘close 
to the minimum unavoidable in a free 
economy of great mobility.” In No- 
vember and December the average 
dropped to 1.6 million—the lowest 
figure in 2 years. 

Employment covered by the State 
unemployment insurance laws and by 
the Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance program also increased. In 
an average week in the year ended 
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June 30, 1947, the number of workers 
in jobs covered by unemployment in- 
surance stood at 30.4 million—3.3 mil- 
lion more than a year earlier—and 
33.1 million workers were in jobs 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance, an increase for the year of 
3.5 million. 


DESPITE THE HIGH level of economic 
activity indicated by these figures, 
temporary contractions of production 
in first one industry and then another 
resulted in increased claims loads for 
unemployment insurance under the 
State systems in many sections of the 
country. Fortunately these readjust- 
ments did not coincide in time, but 
the very fact that readjustments took 
place in different industries at differ- 
ent times throughout the year meant 
that the loads of the employment se- 
curity agencies remained heavy. 

About 6 million workers filed 9.7 
million claims during 1947, most of 
them for brief periods, and 4 million 
received at least one benefit payment. 
In the preceding year, 7 million unem- 
ployed workers filed 9.8 million claims, 
and 414 million received some benefit 
payments. 

Toward the end of 1947, the average 
weekly number of __ beneficiaries 
dropped close to the half million 
mark—a point seldom reached in the 
prewar years. The present low aver- 
age is remarkable in view of the record 
number of workers now in the labor 
force. During the week before Christ- 
mas, only 640,000 claimants, or 1.7 per- 
cent of all insured workers, were re- 
ceiving unemployment benefits. This 
rate was lower than that in any pre- 
vious peacetime period. 

Unemployment was not brief, how- 
ever, for all claimants. Many work- 
ers found that their age, sex, or limited 
work experience or skills barred them 
from speedy reemployment in the 
more selective labor market that pre- 
vailed in 1947. The 4 million bene- 
ficiaries drew benefits for 11 weeks on 
the average, and 30 percent were still 
unemployed when they drew their last 
benefit check. A year earlier the av- 
erage beneficiary received benefits for 
13.4 weeks, and 40 percent exhausted 
all their benefit rights. In 1947 the 
average check for total unemploy- 


ment was $17.83; it was $18.50 in 1946 
and $18.77 in 1945. Since no State de- 
creased the amount of benefits pay- 
able under its law during 1947, the 
lower benefits probably reflect lower 
average earnings during the claim- 
ants’ base periods. 

As benefit expenditures dropped 
from more than $1 billion in 1946 to 
$775 million in 1947 and collections 
again rose to more than $1 billion, un- 
employment insurance reserves rose to 
a record $7.3 billion. Despite the rec- 
ord benefit payments in 1946, the aver- 
age employer tax rate in 1947 
remained at the 1946 rate of 1.4 per- 
cent—chiefly because taxable pay rolls 
increased by $9.8 billion and minimum 
rates under experience rating were 
substantially reduced in a number of 
States. 

The two States, California and 
Rhode Island, that provide for com- 
pensating workers unemployed be- 
cause of temporary disability paid an 
estimated $22 million in benefits. All 
the workers under Rhode Island’s sys- 
tem, inaugurated April 1, 1943, are 
covered under the State plan. In Cali- 
fornia, private plans may be approved 
by the agency and substituted for the 
State plan if they provide greater 
rights than those under the State 
plan; about one-fourth of California’s 
covered workers receive their benefits 
from voluntary plans. In an average 
week of 1947, about 4,950 persons drew 
benefits under the Rhode Island law 
and about 18,200 under the California 
State plan; the average number of 
beneficiaries under California’s volun- 
tary plans is not available. 

Reconversion unemployment bene- 
fits for seamen became payable under 
title XIII of the Social Security Act 
for unemployment occurring on or 
after July 8, 1947. Under this pro- 
gram, benefits are paid to jobless 
workers who were employed by the 
War Shipping Administration. The 
payments, which are made by the 
Federal Government through the 
State employment security agencies, 
amounted to more than $1 million in 
1947, about 10 percent of which was 
on the basis of earnings covered un- 
der State laws. 

Increases in living costs during 1947 
diminished the real value of the un- 


employment insurance benefit, par- 
ticularly for workers with families. 
One State, Utah, continued to adjust 
benefits upward in accordance with 
increased living costs, and five other 
States—Connecticut, the District of 
Columbia, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
and Nevada—paid additional allow- 
ances to workers with dependents. 


IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance, 
large numbers of aged workers con- 
tinued to file claims for retirement 
benefits as they withdrew from the 
labor force. In absolute figures the 
number of primary and wife’s benefits 
awarded in 1947 was slightly greater 
than in 1946, when an increase of 40 
percent over awards in 1945 was re- 
corded. The growing reservoir of per- 
sons eligible for retirement benefits 
through attainment of age 65 and the 
continued displacement of aged work- 
ers by veterans who had completed 
training courses after their release 
from military service have contributed 
toward the maintenance of this high 
level of retirement. By far the great- 
est proportionate increase occurred in 
the awards of parent’s benefits, which 
were almost double the 1946 number. 
This increase was mainly the result of 
the 1946 amendments, which extended 
eligibility for survivor benefits to par- 
ents who had been “chiefly” depend- 
ent on the deceased wage earner. 

An estimated 11.6 million workers 
had permanently insured status at the 
end of 1947, an increase of 3 million 
over the estimated number on Janu- 
ary 1, 1947. Of these, 7.7 million 
were men and women who had 
worked for 40 quarters in covered em- 
ployment; the remaining 3.9 million 
were older workers who had acquired 
fully insured status on the basis of less 
than 40 quarters of coverage. Nearly 
all the year’s increase of 3 million con- 
sists of younger workers, who quali- 
fied during 1947 for the first time 
under the “40 quarters of coverage” 


provision. 
At the end of the year, almost 2 
million persons were _ receiving 


monthly benefits at a monthly rate of 
$38.3 million; a year earlier, 1.6 mil- 
lion beneficiaries had been receiving 
monthly payments totaling $31.1 mil- 
lion. More than half the 20-percent 
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increase in number was accounted for 
by primary benefits alone. By the end 
of 1947, primary and wife’s benefits 
made up almost 58 percent of all bene- 
fits in current-payment status, com- 
pared with 56 percent at the beginning 
of the year. 

The amended provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act that made 
railroad employment creditable to- 
ward survivor benefits under old-age 
and survivors insurance became ef- 
fective at the beginning of 1947. Dur- 
ing the year, benefits were awarded 
to survivors of some 6,600 workers who 
had credits under both the railroad 
retirement and the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance systems. In addition, 
survivors of approximately 1,600 
workers had their benefits recomputed 
to include the wage credits from the 
deceased workers’ railroad employ- 
ment. 

Almost $453 million was certified in 
monthly benefits during the year and 
$29.5 million in lump-sum payments. 
Included in these totals are $2.1 mil- 
lion certified for monthly benefits and 
$1.8 million for lump-sum payments to 
survivors of veterans of World War 
II, under section 210 of the 1946 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act. These amounts represent pay- 
ments that would not have been pos- 
sible except for the special provisions 
enacted in 1946. 


THE HIGH LEVEL of economic activity 
kept the public assistance rolls below 
their prewar levels until early in 1947. 
Not until April were as many aged 
persons receiving old-age assistance 
or as many children receiving aid to 
dependent children as there had been 
early in 1942, when the previous peaks 
were reached. The 1942 high point 
for aid to the blind was passed in July 
1947. The general assistance case load 
is still below any month in 1942. For 
each type of assistance the increase in 
number of recipients was somewhat 
less in 1947 than in 1946. 

The continuous monthly increases 
in recipients of old-age assistance to- 
taled 136,000 for the year; those for 
aid to the blind, about 4,500. The 
number of families and the number of 
children receiving aid to dependent 
children rose in all but 1 month, with 
increases of 70,000 families and about 


175,000 children in the year. The case 
load for general assistance fluctuated 
as usual with the season but was larger 
by 41,000 cases at the end of 1947 than 
it had been a year earlier. 

In December 1947, payments under 
old-age assistance were made to 219 
of every 1,000 persons aged 65 years 
or more, under aid to dependent chil- 
dren to 24 of every 1,000 children un- 
der age 18, and under general assist- 
ance to between 5 and 6 per 1,000 total 
population. 

The increased Federal funds first 
made available under the 1946 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act 
helped the States meet the cost of 
assistance in 1947. The total—$1.5 
billion—was the highest ever recorded 
for the four programs. Larger case 
loads and higher average payments 
because of high living costs explain 
the increase of about one-fourth over 
1946 expenditures. The increase in 
the average payment from December 
1946 to December 1947 was somewhat 
more than $2 for old-age assistance, 
roughly $3 per recipient for aid to the 
blind and $3 per case for general as- 
sistance, and less than $1 per family 
for aid to dependent children. 

Of the total annual expenditure, 
old-age assistance accounted for 67 
percent, aid to dependent children for 
20 percent, general assistance for 11 
percent, and aid to the blind for 2 
percent. 


National Health Assembly 


A National Health Assembly will 
meet in Washington May 1-4 to work 
with the Federal Security Agency in 
developing a 10-year health plan for 
the Nation. The assembly has been 
called by Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, in response to 
the President’s request of January 30 
that Mr. Ewing, in conference “with 
interested persons both in and out of 
the Government,” undertake a broad 
study of the possibilities for raising 
our national health levels and report 
on feasible goals that the American 
people may be able to realize in the 
next decade. 

Twenty-four men and women, 
leaders in labor, business, and other 
groups, have been asked to serve as an 
executive committee for the assembly. 
The assembly itself will be made up 


of some 700 representatives of public 
and private organizations and agen- 
cies concerned with various phases of 
the Nation’s health. Its aim, the Ad- 
ministrator said, “is to map a prac- 
tical next-step guide to 10-year prog- 
ress. A Major part of that plan will 
look to community action. We hope 
the assembly can develop techniques 
whereby local areas can do some com- 
pact and constructive arithmetic on 
the extent of their own problems: 
What are their needs—in terms of 
health facilities and personnel? 
What are their resources in facilities 
and personnel? The difference be- 
tween these two is the health deficit. 
What steps can the communities 
themselves take to make up their def- 
icits? And, finally, what help do 
they need? The sum total of these 
computations on a country-wide basis 
is the national health problem. And 
the task of the assembly is to formu- 
late a country-wide answer.” 


President’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1948 


Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1948, 
transmitted by the President on Janu- 
ary 19, proposes the transfer of the 
U. S. Employment Service and the 
Bureau of Employment Security to the 
Department of Labor. The Bureau 
of Employment Security is a constitu- 
ent unit of the Social Security Admin- 
istration. The U. S. Employment 
Service, now in the Department of 
Labor by temporary transfer under 
the First War Powers Act, 1941, is 
scheduled under the terms of that act 
and in the absence of further legisla- 
tion to return to the Federal Security 
Agency within 6 months after the 
official termination of the war. 

The Department of Labor is the 
agency primarily concerned with the 
labor market and problems of employ- 
ment, the President declared in his 
message to Congress. “Both the Em- 
ployment Service and the unemploy- 
ment compensation system are con- 
cerned with the worker as a member 
of the labor force. Both are concerned 
with shortening the periods of unem- 
ployment and with promoting con- 
tinuity of employment. When the 
worker becomes unemployed, the al- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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A Budget for an Elderly Couple 


The preparation of the budget for an elderly couple which 
is described in this article was a cooperative undertaking. The 
methods and procedures used were those developed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for its city worker’s family budget, 
with such modifications as were appropriate because of the dif- 
ferences in family type. The Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics contributed 
generously in technical advice, in access to price and other in- 
formation, and in preparation of some sections of the budget. 
Within the Social Security Administration, an interbureau com- 


mittee guided and reviewed the work on the budget. 


Mrs. 


Marjorie Weber, of the Division of Coordination Studies of 
the Bureau of Research and Statistics, carried technical res ponsi- 
bility for preparation of the budget. 


AGENCIES CONCERNED with the ad- 
ministration of social security pro- 
grams have a direct interest in the 
problem of measuring living costs, 
since the adequacy of the level of 
payments provided by these pro- 
grams cannot be appraised without 
reference to some measure of what it 
costs families or individuals to live. 
Many other factors may influence or 
determine the judgment of the com- 
munity as to the appropriate size of 
social insurance benefits or of assist- 
ance payments. But underlying such 
judgments there is always a more or 
less explicitly formulated concept of 
what a family needs to live at an ac- 
ceptable level. 

The measurement of living costs in- 
volves a prior determination of the 
level of living to be measured and the 
content of that living; hence it in- 
volves the formulation of a budget or 
budgets, listing the items and their 
quantities that comprise the level 
chosen, together with the pricing of 
these items and computations of ag- 
gregate costs. 

Although many budgets for families 
of different composition have been de- 
vised at one time or another, and for 
one purpose or another, the nature 
of the problems involved calls for fre- 
quent reconsideration of existing 
budgets and reexamination of the 
bases on which they rest. Most of 
the standard family budgets relate 
to a 4-person family consisting of an 
employed man, his wife, and two 
children. Such budgets are appli- 
cable to some unemployment insur- 
ance beneficiaries, but not to the cir- 


cumstances of most social insurance 
beneficiaries or assistance recipients. 
The widely used WPA maintenance 
budget was priced for only a single 
family type—a workingman, his wife, 
and two children. A similar budget 
for an elderly couple was developed 
by the Social Security Administration 
and priced in three Pennsylvania 
cities as of March 1938 and Septem- 
ber 1942.7 

A technique for adjusting the 
WPA 4-person maintenance budget to 
derive budgets for other family types 
has also been developed for use in ap- 
praising the adequacy of the re- 
sources of old-age and survivors in- 
surance beneficiaries.2 Those tech- 
niques are applied in another article 
in this issue, which presents an anal- 
ysis of the economic status of bene- 
ficiary families in a series of surveys 
conducted by the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance in 1941-42. 
Current prices for the WPA budget 
have not been available since 1943, 
however, when the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics decided that it was no longer 
technically sound or feasible to esti- 
mate, from prices gathered for the 
consumers’ price index, the current 
costs of a list of items developed in 
1935. 


Accordingly, when the Seventy- 


1Florence A. Armstrong, Cost of Living 
for Aged Persons, Bureau of Research 
and Statistics Memorandum No. 53, 1948. 

2Lelia M. Easson and Edna C. Went- 
worth, “Techniques for Estimating the 
Cost of Living at the WPA Maintenance 
Level for Families of Differing Composi- 
tion,” Social Security Bulletin, March 
1947, pp. 9-13. 


ninth Congress asked the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics “to find out what it 
costs a worker’s family to live in the 
large cities of the United States,” the 
Social Security Administration was 
greatly interested in the Bureau’s 
project to set up and price a budget 
for a worker’s family of four. It in- 
augurated a parallel project covering 
the preparation of budgets for fami- 
lies of other types that are common 
among groups covered under social se- 
curity programs—such as aged per- 
sons and widow-and-children fami- 
lies—and worked in close cooperation 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
maintain comparability in level of 
living represented and procedures 
employed. 

The first product of this undertak- 
ing by the Social Security Administra- 
tion is a budget for an elderly couple 
living by themselves in an urban area. 
This particular family type was se- 
lected for the first study primarily 
because of the availability of survey 
data from which the budget quanti- 
ties could be derived. ‘The elderly 
couple is generally representative of 
many of the persons now receiving 
or potentially eligible for old-age in- 
surance benefits or old-age assistance. 
The husband is assumed to be about 
65 years of age or over and the wife 
only a few years, if at all, younger. 
No fixed assumption was made as to 
the employment status of the hus- 
band; it was assumed that in most 
cases he would be retired or have only 
occasional employment. Both hus- 
band and wife are assumed to be able 
to get about and to care for them- 
selves. 

This budget has been completed and 
its March 1946 and June 1947 cost 
computed for 8 of the 34 large cities 
in which the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics collects price data regularly for 
the consumers’ price index. The 8 
cities were selected to include all re- 
gions of the country. They also rep- 
resent reasonably well the full range 
of cost levels for the 34 cities as indi- 
cated by the cost of the Bureau of 


7A more detailed description of the 
techniques used in developing the budget 
may be found in a forthcoming report, A 
Budget for an Elderly Couple, Bureau of 
Research and Statistics Memorandum No. 
67, Social Security Administration. 
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The Budget Quantities 



















































Food budget Rent, fuel, and utilities budget 
Quantity Quantity 
Br Item per year 
Item 
Per | Per 
week | year Contract rent |. ona cccdnnsces Month_. 12 
Unfurnished dwelling of 2 or 3 rooms, 
having the equipment and meeting 
Meat, poultry, and fish: the standards described below. 
Meats, low cost !___.__..-- Pound--| 2.36 | 122.8 pS REN 4, 800. 0 
Meats, medium cost ?____-- Pound 1.22 | 63.6 Electricity ? 300.0 
Meats, high cost 3_....._--- Pound.-}| .42] 21.6 For lighting, refrigeration, and appli- 
Bacon, sliced_............-. Pound- . 26 13.7 ances 
eS Pound..| .14 7.3 ee B. 6.7. 127.2 
Milk, cream, and cheese: For cooking and hot-water heating. 
.) 4} 2a Quart-__}11.73 | 609.9 BE ESS HEE ee em 
Milk, canned_ ie pasa de Pound-.-| 1.34 69.5 Allowances for each city based on | 
2 eee eee Pint. . 06 33 normal annual degree days (as pub- 
. 2... eee Pint..| .05 2.5 lished by the U.S. We tier Bureau) | 
Cheese Pound.- 42] 21.8 and type of fuel used. | 
Fats and oils: 
ENO TEE sn cocase. sacks .-Pound.-| .53 | 27.7 a ae 
Peanut butter.............. Pound-.-| .06 3 1 Allowances specified for fuel and utilities are 
i ae Pound.-| .38 19. 6 omitted when the cost of these items is included in 
Vegetable shortening a r ound_-| .09 4.6 the contract rent. If mechanical! refrigerator is not 
Mayonnaise and other salad | furnished in the dwelling, the amortized cost, calcu- 
GPOSBINUE. . 5 cncccccaccacca Pint. -| .10 | 5.2 lated as 6 percent of the purchase price, is added to 
Eggs Dozen.-| .83 | 43.3 the anuual cost of rent. 
~— d goods and cereal ‘produc ts: | 2 In cities where electricity is the predominant fuel 
Bread, white - -_- a 1d_-} 2.82 | 146.8 used for cooking and hot-water heating, adjustments 
Bread, whole wheat .______- Pound..| .15 ty in allowances are made accordingly. 
othe” At dae oe k ---Pound..| .2%1 129 
Ot yakery rd cts ound... . 6 4.8 7OTATC am ry > 
Orher bakery produets.“-pound’-] 13] $48  rousiNG STANDARDS 
A Ss Ang 98 : ; 
ea ca a Pound..| 97 | 8.8 _ Room space.—A 2 or 3-room unfurnished 


Vegetables, fresh: 
ie cry thactols ati Pound. 
Sweet potatoes 
Tomatoes Pound 
Green vegetables, high cost 4 Pound 
Green vegetables, low cost §. Pound_ 
Other vegetables, high cost¢_ Pound 


i 

- 

“I> 

BEEN i 
CNCONHMDBADOD 


moo - to J y 
am 








Other vegetables, low cost 7. Pound- 62 32. 
Vegetables, dried_...........- Pound. 
Vegetables, canned: 
2... Pound... 39 | 20.1 
Green vegetables__.._.._.- Pound. 7 &. 
Other vegetables. ......._.- Pound.. 04) 49.1 
Fruits, fresh: 
Citrus fruit...........-.-_-- Pound__| 2.61 | 135.6 
Other fruits.........-..----Pound_.| 2.90 | 150.7 
Fruits, canned: 
CRNGS WUE. . cose ccccccccu CORE) 7.1 
Other fruits. ......- ---Pound..| .39] 20.2 
Fruits, dried___- -Pound._.| .16 8.1 





Sugar, sweets, and desserts: 
Sugar 8 














_-.-...-..---Pound._| 1.47] 76.5 
Other sweets 8 _ ..-Pound..| .24 12.7 
Re eae Pound..| .01 4 
Dever rages: 
i ee eee dia Pound. . 56 29.0 
a a, a ee eS i 
eS Se aocued Pound..| .10 x 
Cocomalt, etc_ ..Pound. . 04 a1 
Condiments (1947 dollar alloc: tion) | 
0 q 04 2.0 
Other miscellaneous_-__-..._.- Pound. .07 | 3.4 
Meals purchased away from home: | 
Breakfast. ...................Mer 09 | 4.8 
i ee } .70 36.5 
| eee 16 8.3 
Net number of guest meals prov ided__|..-..- (*) 
' 











‘Includes boiling and stewing beef and lamb, 
short ribs of beef, canned corned beef, liver, fresh 
fish, other canned fish, ete. 

1 Ineludes round steak, roast beef, leg of lamb, 
pork chops, canned or cooked meat, dried beef, 
cured fish, ete, 

3 Includes lamb chops, poultry, canned sea food. 

‘ Includes lima beans, lettuce, green peas, aspara- 
gus, and peppers. 

' Includes cabbage, turnip greens, string beans, 
carrots, swiss chard, collard greens, okra, spinach, 
etc. 

*Includes cucumbers, celery, cauliflower, corn, 
radishes, 

7 Includes onions, turnips, beets, kohlrabi. 

§ Since the quantity of sugar sLown exceeded the 
946 ration of 5 pounds per person every 4 montks, 


housekeeping unit, with a kitchen (or kitch- 
enette) and bathroom, both for the ex- 
clusive use of the family. A room was 
defined as a living space completely separate, 
with four walls to the ceiling, exclusive of 
such spaces as bathroom, hall, closet, foyer, 
open porch, pantry, laundry, storage room, 
or other space not completely finished and 
not regularly used as living quarters. 
A kitchenette and dinette were together 
counted as one room. 
Sanitation.—Pure water 
in quantity for 
cleanliness, and 
kitchen sink, 
shower. 
necessary 


supply, adequate 
personal and _ household 
piped under pressure to 
washbowl, toilet, bathtub, or 
Doors and windows screened where 
; structure protected against con- 
tamination from sewage; neighborhood free 
from accumulations of refuse that harbors 
disease-carrying vermin. 

Heating and ventilation.—Installed heat- 
ing equipment and the necessary fuel for 
maintaining a temperature of 70 degrees F. 
in the dwelling during the winter months. 
The amount of fuel and type of heating 
equipment vary from city to city in ac- 
cordance with the length and severity of 
the cold season. One or more windows in 
each room is a minimum requirement for 
ventilation. 

Lighting.—Daylight illumination and in- 
stalled electric-lighting equipment in each 
room. 

Other equipment.—Kitchen sink with 
drain; gas or electric cookstove; hot-water 


it was assumed for pricing the budget for the spring of 
1946 that the sugar that could not be purchased was 
obtained in the form of sy rup, jellies, candies, ete. 

® Allowance for this item is 5.8 percent of annual 
cost of family food at home; provides for 127 guest 
meals per year at average cost equal to per meal cost 
of family meals at home. 


heater with storage tank. Adequate supply 
of gas or electric power to operate this 
equipment. 

Safety precautions.—Dwelling of sound 
construction, with foundation, roof, walls, 
porches, and stairs repaired as necessary 
to prevent any danger of collapse ; adequate 
provision for escape in case of fire; safety 
precautions in electric, plumbing, and heat- 
ing installations as required by municipal 
authorities. 

Community facilities——Churches, shop- 
ping centers, facilities for recreation, enter- 
tainment, and medical care easily accessible 
by public transportation ; food stores within 
walking distance of the home. 


Household operations budget 








Quantity 
Item per year 
Commodities: 
Laundry S000es5< 5. ..-...55.:. Bar_. 26 
Laundry soap, flakes, powder__ Box_- 26 


Stationery, postage.._.......Dollar_- 3. 50 
Miscellaneous household operation 


Dollar__ () 

Services: 
Pe... ee Dollar_. (2) 
Laundry sent out___.------- Dollar... (3) 
Telephone. -_-..... Minimum service-- (4) 











1 Allowance of $3.20 at 1941 prices, adjusted for 
price change; same allowance, all cities. 

2 Allowance of $1.08 per month ($13 per year) at 
1941 prices, all cities combined, adjusted for price 
change and intercity price differences. 

3 Allowance of $1 per month ($12) at 1941 prices, all 
cities combined, adjusted for price change and inter- 
city price differences. 

445 percent of the families were assumed to have 
telephone service. 


Household furnishings and equipment 














budget 
Quantity 
Item per year 
Furniture and equipment !....Dollar_. (2) 
Household textiles: 
Sheet Number... 1. 50 
Pillowcase Number-. 1.95 
) eee Number... .05 
Blanket, 50 percent or more wool 
N umber-- .10 
EO ost tc dceincnasionnl -05 
Bath towel. * 1.50 
OE EEE -75 
Lunch cloth with pare +15 
a Number-. 1.70 
Curtains and draperies ot) 
Number-. 35 
Miscellaneous textiles._...Number-- (3) 








! Excluding refrigerator. 

2 Flat-sum allowance of $20.89 at 1941 prices, all 
cities combined, adjusted for price changes and inter- 
city price differences. Very few purchases of furni- 
ture and equipment are made by elderly couples. 
As a result, available expenditure records did not 
yiek id data adequate for the derivation of satisfactory 
allowances for the individual items. Accordingly, 
these data were used as a basis for determining a 
flat dollar allowance. 

3 Allowance for this item is 5 percent of total annual 
cost of all other textiles. 
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Clothing budget ' 


Elderly woman 


Clothing budget—Continued 
Elderly man—Continued 





Quantity 



















































: Item Quantity 
Item per year | per year 
| 
Hats: | Sweaters, jackets: 
| a -Number.-.- 0. 48 Sweater, wool_...........- Number-.- 0.05 
Fabric and straw -..-_---- Number. -} .37 Sweater, cotton..........- Number-- .07 
ap of eret... 2.2 .- Number--| 05 P Jacket, wool............-.. um ber 12 
Coats: uits: 
Heavy, with fur__....----- Number- . 06 Wool, NOOVY.. .. cookies. Number-.- Pp 
ay A | Se Number-. ro = os oo ES ei ly ¥ . 04 
ight wool_....----------- Number s -0 |, a eS Number-. .02 
Sweaters: | Tropical worsted__....._.- Number-- 04 
_ eee Number--| 18 Trousers, overalls: 
Suits: Trousers, Wool ---..-.----- Number-. .15 
Wool, no fur__.-......-.-.Number-- .03 Trousers, cotton...........Number-_- 25 
Dresses: | Trousers, rayon._..-...... Number. .02 
Oocvon, Street......-.<..- Number. -| 21 Fanaa marae ai ana . 52 
Sipeme Gress... 52k Number. -| . 51 irts: 
Savon she Peet ee seauier..1 "69 oi Cotton, work Number-- - 96 
PB stone eae Number.-| 09 Cohen, other 5 ———.. 1.29 
louses: | ae ee Number-. 05 
fn ae ee es Number..| 05 Sportswear: 
7) eee See Number. - -05 Slack suit, rayon_.......-- Number-- 04 
eo sportswear: — a Bathing sult.............. Number-.- 05 
pene Number. 40 Underwear: 
_ Bathing suit-----...------ Number-- | -05 Undershirts, cotton... ....Number-_- .29 
Underwear: Undershirts, part wool ...Number-- a 
Si’ —- laa Number... = Underdrawers, cotton woven 
re -Number--} . 32 Number... .07 
— cotton...--------- aoe ey . 2 Underdrawers, cotton knit, 
anties, rayon _-.-.-..-.--} Yumber-- - 67 Number... 23 
Panties, part wool. ..------ Number-. 07 Underdrawers, part wool.-Number-- .10 
Unionsuit, cotton --------- Number-- 25 Unionsuit, cotton. ._._.... Number_. 1.16 
Unionsuit, rayon__.------- Number. - 08 Unionsuit, part wool--.--- Number.. 19 
Wueersnns. ...i.5.-.--.5- Number. .35 Nightwear: 
US ae Number-- 17 Dai “e r ‘ 
: - Pajamas, cotton......-.--. Number-- 24 
Corset or girdle_ eee are Number - 20 a 
ee: SGott n, heavy P 1.76 
Nightgown, cotton __..___- Number-- . 22 nero ao wi eeenadaneanen nas P gy = 02 
Nightgown, rayon_-___-_-- Number-- aad sma “ig OS8..--------------=- al 7 
Nightgown, flannel__..---- Number-.- 2 Weol “91 
Robe, cotton__-_._.--_---- Number. . 04 . ‘ 
ane ae ee eeeeeraerr Number.. .04 oo — 0 
osiery: ’ ‘ 
Cotton Coe ee eee Pair 1.30 ag other ir_ = 
eS Se ee Pair 2. 52 iy tolechgheteteiaetetetate iT. Ve 
Cotton and wool <i. ele: 05 House slippers 14 
od <9glghnene em Pair... 63 —. arctics: * 
Shoes: u J 
eee Pair. 10 Arities.. .03 
ee ae Pair_- 97 MMB cceriniececdastacoses 05 
House slippers_-----.-...- Pair-- Zi Accessories: 
Rubbers, arctics: Gloves, cotton... i 20 
— lees sirnibccivnsaia saiascoum wnent Pair. - 03 Handkerchiefs_. 2 
Bd torte Pair... 07 EE a ee 1. 08 
Accessories: Cleaning, repair, miscellaneous 
Gloves, cotton................ Pair... 222 eR iiiinis chttatinttnan Dollar-- (‘) 
Gloves, rayon..........-.-- .-Pair 03 \ 
Gloves, wool___.._.-.-- Pair 04 
Gloves, leather____---.--- ---Pair- -02 1 Allowance for these items is 8.5 percent of annual 
EE Number-- -21 gost of all other items, 
Handkerchief__.........-- Number. ~85 
ee Number.- -05 
Yard goods: 
0 RS ee ee Yard__-!} 1. 66 
) i eee -Yard_-| 14 
Cleaning, repair, miscellaneous ac- | 
2 ean pe CN ee Dollar... (2) Personal care budget 





1In pricing the budget for the 8 cities, account was 
taken of differences in clothing purchases arising 
from climatic differences by assigning adjustment 
factors to selected items of heavy and light clothing, 
shown by analysis of expenditure data to vary in 
rate of purchase in warmer and colder climates. 
2 Allowance for these items is 3.5 percent of annual 
cost of all other items. 


Elderly man 


Quantity 
per year 














0. 51 

vd -16 

(“NESSES ae eae Number. -08 
Coats: i 

Overcoat................--. Number-. oun 

RS ae Number. 04 











| 
Quantity 
Item | per year 
“ae | 
Services: 
Haircut, man.............. Number... 14. 50 
a ..Number-- 4.17 
Permanent wave Number. 37 
Commodities: 
I MR occ ccscenoeusncae Cake.. 40. 00 
CIN inc cnnctcidnme une Dollar... (4) 
Shaving cream........... 5-0z. tube. 3.00 
Toothpaste and powder: 
Tie ivinabasentcos ne 3-0z. tube. 5. 00 
LL an, 4.5-0z. can__ 1.00 
Miscellaneous toilet articles and 
preparations................ Dollar_. (2) 








1 Allowance of $1.05 at 1941 prices, adjusted for 
price change; same allowance, all cities. 
2 Allowance for this item is 7 percent of annual 
cost of all other items. 


Medical and dental care budget 





Services per 


























1,000 persons 
Item peeves 
Man |Woman 
Medical: 
Physician’s calls: 
ON eee Each_./}1, 996 2, 981 
TT: Each. _|3, 211 3, 802 
Operations: 
Abdominal. ............. Each_. 21 14 
Tumors and cancer... 8 8 
Operations on injuries 10 15 
Other operations.____. 19 25 
pO ee. Each.. 58 62 
Private duty nursing: 
Graduate-_. 446 866 
i. a -| 561 1, 064 
Eye refractions: 
Without lenses__.......-- Each_. 15 7 
With Tenses. ............. Each__ 58 98 
OT a Pea: Pair... 58 98 
| eee Pair... 23 39 
Prescriptions. .............. Each..| 365 478 
oS eee eae Case_- 41 42 
 , eee Case_. 58 91 
Physiotherapy............. Case..| 28 36 
Dental: 
Examinations and prophylaxis 
Cas 35 40 
re E aa, 180 183 
Extractions. 249 101 
y 10 10 
65 43 
17 54 
Medical supplies (at June 1947 prices) 
Deller..| 1g 18 





1 Per couple per year. 
Reading, recreation, and tobacco budget 














Quantity 
Ttem per year 
Reading: 
Newspapers, delivered - - -- eae. . 365.0 
DRAGASIONS. . . occ cccceasce Number-- 52.0 
Recreation: 
Ee Number-.- 22.0 
Radio purchase-___.-.....-.} me | 
Radio epkeep............... - (') 
Social dues-_-............. (2) 
Other recreation (*) 
Tobacco: 
cee: Pack_. 2.0 
as Number... 56.0 
Pipe tobacco... __- -13%4-02. tin. 78.0 
Other, including supplies... Dollar. 4 (4) 








1 Allowance for this item is 25 percent of annual 
cost of radio purchase. 

2 Allowance for this item is 14.7 percent of annual 
cost of movies, radio purchase, and reading. 

3 Allowance for this item is 44.1 percent of annual 
cost of movies, radio purchase, and reading. 

4 Allowance for this item is 16 percent of annual 
cost of cigarettes, cigars, and pipe tobacco. 


Transportation budget 








Quantity 

Ttem per year 
co public transportation. _...Ride_- 485 
fC ces Sips eee Dollar_. 3 
Railw A ee a Mile-- 1100 








1 Based on trip of 500 miles for 20 percent of families. 


Gifts and contributions budget 


Allowance is 3 percent of total cost of all other 
categories. 
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Labor Statistics 4-person family 
budget.‘ 
The Level of Living 


The budgets for an elderly couple 
and for a city worker’s family may be 
described as representing a modest 
but adequate level of living. They 
are intended to include those goods 
and services that are necessary for 
a healthful, self-respecting mode of 
living that allows normal participa- 
tion in the life of the community in 
accordance with current American 
standards. Social and conventional, 
as well as physiological, needs are 
taken into account. This level is 
definitely above the subsistence level 
in that it provides for more than 
physical needs or what would be nec- 
essary to carry families through a lim- 
ited period of stringency. On the 
other hand, it is not a luxury budget 
and it does not represent an American 
“ideal” way of living. 

The level of living represented by 
the budget is discussed in some detail 
in the report of the Technical Advis- 
ory Committee appointed by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics to recommend 
general concepts and principles on 
which the city worker’s family budg- 
et should be based.° 

In part, the Committee says: “Un- 
fortunately, there is no single descrip- 
tive word or phrase that clearly and 
unequivocally carries to everyone the 
same concept of the level of living 
aimed at, or furnishes a ‘yardstick’ by 
which what should or should not be 
included in the budget can imme- 
diately be determined ... To say 
that the recommended budget covers 
the ‘necessary minimum’ to some 
may mean that it includes only the 
least necessary for physical survival. 
But that is far from being the case. 
If it were said that it is designed to 


4For the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
city worker’s family budget, see Monthly 
Labor Review, February 1948. The rank 
order of the cost of the budget for an 
elderly couple for the 8 cities differs some- 
what from the rank order of the cost of 
the city worker’s family budget for the 
same 8 cities, although the high and low 
cities are the same. These differences re- 
sult from the different proportions of the 
two budgets which are accounted for by 
the cost of food, housing, and other major 
segments of the total. 

5See Monthly Labor Review, February 
1948. 


represent an ‘adequate minimum’ 
some would assume that no more or 
no better is to be desired; and that 
also is far from being the case. If 
the budget were described as one pro- 
viding for health and decency, the 
word ‘decency’ would require defini- 
tion and amplification. Although the 
level of living represented by the 
budget cannot be briefly described by 
words having scientific precision, yet 
the concept of a necessary minimum 
is a reality. Judgments are con- 
stantly being expressed as to what is 
necessary not only for one’s self and 
one’s family, but for others. These 
judgments are expressed in public 
policy as well as in the management 
of private affairs. The task of the 
Committee may be described as ex- 
pressing in precise, measurable form 
the social judgment as to what is 
necessary for acceptable living. 
Those who say it is impossible to de- 
fine human needs must, if consistent, 
refrain from judgments on _ the 
matter, a virtual impossibility. ... 
(The budget] represents what men 
commonly expect to enjoy, feel that 
they have lost status and are ex- 
periencing privation if they cannot 
enjoy, and what they insist upon 
having.” 

The concept of such a level is 
equally applicable to any period, but 
its content—the list of goods and 
services that it comprises—is clearly 
subject to change, as developments in 
scientific knowledge of human needs, 
in industrial technology, in produc- 
tive power, and in social values affect 
prevailing standards of the necessary 
or desirable. While all budgets, even 
those representing levels of living at 
or near subsistence, become out of 
date, the present budget, by the very 
terms of its definition, emphasizes 
the fact that it comprises a changing 
set of values, and hence that its com- 
position must be reconsidered with 
relative frequency, depending on the 
tempo of economic and social change. 


The Budget Content 


The principles and procedures gov- 
erning the construction of the cur- 
rent budgets represent something of 
a departure from those on which 
earlier budgets were based. The 
Technical Advisory Committee ap- 
pointed by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics adopted as a basic principle 
the desirability of using methods that 
were as free as possible from the ele- 
ment of individual judgment, which 
has entered so largely into earlier 
budgets. To achieve this objective it 
recommended the use of two kinds of 
data in deriving budgetary allow- 
ances: those based on scientific ex- 
periment or observation; and records 
of family expenditures, showing how 
families of the type covered by the 
budget have chosen to allocate their 
spendable funds. The use of such 
data was designed to avoid assump- 
tions regarding family requirements 
or tastes and the wisdom and economy 
exercised in the purchase and use of 
goods. 

The use of scientific standards of 
requirements was confined to two seg- 
ments of the budget—food and shel- 
ter. In the case of food, reecommen- 
dations of the Committee on Nutri- 
tion of the National Research Council 
provided the basic standards of nu- 
tritional adequacy, while records of 
the foods actually purchased by el- 
derly couples determined the specific 
foods included in the budget to meet 
these standards.® For shelter, stand- 
ards were derived from those adopted 
by the Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing of the American Public 
Health Association and by the Federal 
Public Housing Authority. These 
standards relate to structure, sanita- 
tion, heating and lighting, character 
of the neighborhood, and availability 
of community facilities. 

In the medical care fleld, no com- 
parable standards have yet been es- 
tablished or generally accepted by 


®*The food budget was prepared by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The quantities of food in 11 major 
groups as suggested in the Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics Low- 
Cost Food Plan (January 1946) for a sed- 
entary man and woman were used as a 
basis, with quantities adjusted to provide 
for the special needs of elderly persons. 
Food records for elderly 2-person families 
from the Study of Consumer Purchases 
(1935-36), adjusted to take account of 
increases in the past decade in consump- 
tion of certain foods, especially citrus 
fruits, were used for the break-down of 
the group quantities into food items for 
pricing. Allowances for meals purchased 
away from home and for the excess of 
meals furnished to guests above those 
received as guests were made on the basis 
of these records. 
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the medical profession. On any basis 
of determination, however, the nec- 
essary minimum of medical and 
dental care varies widely from fam- 
ily to family and from year to year, 
and hence those categories cannot be 
budgeted in the same sense as can 
other segments of family spending, 
The allowances for these services that 
have been included in the budget for 
elderly couples therefore represent 
averages, prorated over a considerable 
number of years or a large group of 
families, to equalize the burden on a 
family between years of light and 
heavy medical or dental expenses. 
These averages are based mainly on 
records of expenditures for medical 
care at income levels high enough to 
warrant the assumption that the eco- 
nomic barrier to adequate care did 
not operate. These records were ob- 
tained by the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care, covering the period 
1928-31. 

For most of the other parts of the 
budget the “standards” followed were 
those set by the judgment of society 
as expressed in consumption patterns, 
and by the families themselves as 
determined from their buying prac- 
tices, shown in records of yearly ex- 
penditures obtained by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics from families of the 
type represented by the budget. 
These records were analyzed to deter- 
mine the average quantities of a 
given category purchased at succes- 
sively higher income levels, and the 
rate of change in such purchases as 
the income level changed. The 
amount purchased at a point on the 
income scale where the rate of in- 
crease in purchases started to decline 
relative to the rate of increase in in- 
come was taken to be the point of 
minimum satisfaction for purposes of 
this budget.” The direction in which 
this ratio is moving reflects the com- 
parative strength of competing de- 
sires for more of the category in ques- 


™The ratio between the rates of in- 
crease in purchases and in income is 
known as the income elasticity of pur- 
chases, and the turning point is the point 
of maximum income elasticity, which has 
been selected in the present instance to 
represent the desired budget level. For 
more detail, see A Budget for an Elderly 
Couple, Bureau of Research and Statistics 
Memorandum No. 67, and the Monthly 
Labor Review, February 1948. 


tion against more of something else 
at successive levels of income. As in- 
come increases beyond the turning 
point of this ratio, families tend to 
increase their savings or buy higher- 
quality goods rather than more goods, 
or devote a larger share of their in- 
come to some other consumption 
category. As income decreases below 
this level, families tend to reduce their 
expenditures for other goods or serv- 
ices, or to reduce their savings or go 
into debt rather than reduce their 
level of consumption for the category 
in question. 

The procedures used in determining 
the items and quantities of the sev- 
eral categories on the basis of family 
buying practices result in a budget 
that represents combinations of 
choices. The level of purchases spec- 
ified in the budget allowance for each 
category is an average of what the 
families whose expenditure records 
were analyzed chose to buy. Back of 
each average is the fact that some 
choose to buy little or none of a given 
item, while others buy a good deal. 
Close economizing in one area makes 
possible greater purchases in another. 
Individual family outlay for the dif- 
ferent items thus varies around the 
allowances in accordance with indi- 
vidual tastes and preferences or 
special family needs. 

The methods evolved for the use of 
family-expenditure data in budget 
construction represent not so much 
the adoption of entirely new bases for 
deriving allowances as the employ- 
ment of more systematic methods by 
which these allowances shall be deter- 
mined. What is new is the direct, 
systematic use of expenditure records, 
whereas, for the most part, earlier 
budget making was guided only in- 
directly by family practices, through 
the influence that these practices ex- 
erted on the individual judgments of 
the budget makers. 

The manner of living represented 
by the budget for an elderly couple 
is modest. The couple is assumed to 
live alone in a 2 or 3-room apartment. 
The food budget assumes a major reli- 
ance on low-cost focds. The clothing 
budget allows in any year for the pur- 
chase of a new coat by one elderly 
woman in five, of a new house dress 
by one woman in two, and of one new 
street dress by every elderly woman. 


Table 1.—Total annual cost of budget 
for elderly couple, eight selected cities, 
at March 1946 and June 1947 prices 





Total annual cost of 














udget 
City 

June 1947 | March 1946 
Washington, D. C___...-- $1, 767 $1, 573 
Boston, Mass... .........- 1, 638 1, 455 
Indianapolis, Ind_______-- 1, 553 1, 378 
Portland, Oreg...........-. 1. 539 1, 387 
Denvet; Oel0=.....<2.....2 1,519 1, 336 
Minneapolis, Minn.-_ _--.- 1, 476 1, 291 
Mobilis, Ain... .....<.<.. 1, 444 1, 265 
HOUSON, TEE iciccsnondsee 1, 365 1, 169 





Only one old man in eight can pur- 
chase a new overcoat in any year. 
Old people usually do not spend much 
on new furniture, and the budget re- 
flects such choices. Allowance is 
made, on the other hand, for replace- 
ment of such items as sheets, towels, 
and the like. The budget would 
allow the couple to purchase a daily 
newspaper and one magazine a week 
and to pay for 22 movie admissions a 
year. There is a small allowance for 
gifts and contributions to church or 
other groups. The couple does not 
own a car and takes only brief, infre- 
quent trips out of town. No allow- 
ance is made for savings, insurance, or 
personal taxes. 


The Cost of the Budget 


The total cost of the budget in eight 
selected cities for March 1946 and for 
June 1947 is shown in table 1. Tables 
2 and 3 show the cost of the several 
major segments of the budget. 

All price data that were used to 
compute the cost of the budget for 
an elderly couple were obtained from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Toa 
considerable extent the goods and 
services priced regularly by that Bu- 
reau for its consumers’ price index 
correspond in character and quality 
to those included in both the city 
worker’s family budget and the budg- 
et for an elderly couple, so that only 
a moderate amount of special pricing 
and very little price estimating were 
necessary. 

For food, allowances of the different 
items were calculated on both a 
weekly and a yearly basis. For foods 
having a considerable seasonal varia- 
tion in consumption, the weekly fig- 
ures represent a yearly average that 
is not necessarily characteristic of 
actual weekly consumption at any 
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Table 2.—Annual cost of budget for elderly couple, eight selected cities, at March 1946 











prices 
Wash- Indian-} Port- | Den- | Minne- Hous- 
Item ington, 7. apolis, | land, ver, | apolis, ~~ ton, 
D.C. *1 Ind. | Oreg. | Colo. | Minn. Tex. 

NOt atrocities aaa $1, 573 | $1,455 | $1,378 | $1,387 | $1,336 | $1,291 | $1,265 | $1,169 
CO i as cs iain 400 415 396 408 405 398 418 393 
Family food at a 1 EEE ORES 362 377 358 370 367 360 380 356 
Guest meals served.................. 22 22 22 22 21 22 22 21 
Meals purchased (net additional -_. 16 16 16 16 17 16 16 16 
eee livin ds 799 685 646 606 583 556 536 452 
Rent, heat, and utilities 2.........._- 683 572 530 470 472 432 438 348 
Household ae 76 71 77 94 71 83 57 65 
Household furnishings..............- 40 42 39 42 40 41 41 39 
oe i 92 84 82 87 86 92 77 76 
EE A ee aE: 49 45 44 48 46 47 40 42 
OE ea 43 39 38 39 40 45 37 34 
M — Gate: URE... 222s 555s 95 76 77 98 83 75 75 85 
in tenansaeddaendudlas eae 37 30 30 39 2 29 29 33 
Woman Don ee enn epee iaue neat 51 39 40 52 44 39 39 45 

Medical supplies. ...............s... 7 7 7 7 
I I oie penndinidnaeccunnte 187 195 177 188 179 170 159 163 
i. eee 28 24 25 26 24 24 23 21 
Recreation and reading is shikai 47 52 56 56 50 47 45 48 
;. | epee o 20 23 18 20 20 19 24 21 
vey, ee eae 46 54 38 46 46 42 30 39 
Gifts and contributions §___._...._.- 46 42 40 40 39 38 37 34 





























1 Provides for 2,190 meals (3 meals per day per 
person, 365 days per year). 
3 Includes adjustments for differences in require- 


season. The quantities and cost of 
family food at home provide for 3 
meals a day per person, every day in 
the year. The cost of meals pur- 
chased away from home, shown in 
tables 2 and 3, is the net additional 
cost (as compared with the average 
cost per meal of meals at home) of the 
50 meals a year assumed to be pur- 
chased by the couple. The allow- 
ances for meals purchased and for 
guest meals are based on the practices 
of elderly couples as shown in expendi- 
ture records; the average cost per 
guest meal is assumed to be the same 
as the average cost per meal for the 
couple’s family food at home (21 or 


ments due to climate. 
3 Allowance for this category is 3 percent of all other 
expenditures. 


frigeration—the housing budget in- 
cluded these items, which were also 
priced, and which were added to the 
average contract rent in accordance 
with the proportions of the dwelling 
units not having these several facili- 
ties included in the rent. 

The budget has been priced as of 
the two periods, mid-March and 
mid-June, except for a few winter 
items that were priced in the pre- 
ceding December or in intervening 
months as appropriate. Since fam- 
ilies incur expenses throughout the 


year, the aggregate annual cost as 
of a particular date has validity only 
to the extent that seasonal variations 
in consumption and price for the 
different items subject to seasonal 
variations cancel each other out. At 
the present time, the problem of 
pricing a budget is made consider- 
ably more difficult by the instability 
of prices and price relationships. 

In the total budget cost as derived, 
the combined cost of rent, heat, and 
utilities in seven of the eight cities at 
March 1946 prices and in three of the 
cities at June 1947 prices was greater 
than the cost of any other category, 
even food, and accounted for one- 
third or more of the aggregate cost of 
the budget. There are several expla- 
nations for the relatively high cost of 
this rental category. The dwelling 
specified in the budget for an elderly 
couple is a 2 or 3-room unfurnished 
housekeeping unit that meets pre- 
scribed standards as to construction, 
repair, and location. It must have a 
kitchen (or kitchenette) and a bath- 
room, both for the exclusive use of 
the family, and a hot-water heater 
with a storage tank. These standards 
are not available in many of the 
dwelling units provided for small 
families at modest income levels, and 
hence they represent, on the average, 
somewhat better housing than is in 
fact obtained by many 2-person 
families at that level. 

In the matter of calculating the 


Table 3.—Annual cost of budget for elderly couple, eight selected cities, at June 1947 prices 





























22 cents at June 1947 prices). Elderly nies |, " l . ‘i os aie 
ash- ndian-| Port- en- | Minne- ous- 
couples do not apparently feel the sine ‘estan. Boston, apolis,| land, | ver, | apolis, Mobile, ton, 
same need as do younger families with Ca. tT” — Ind. Oreg. Colo. | Minn. , Tex. 
children for occasional outlaysforice- ~ = ie 
y / IN ig hee Sas hed Te $1, 767 | $1,638 | $1,553 | $1,539 | $1,519 | $1,476 | $1,444 | $1,365 
cream cones, soft drinks, and so on; be iccoll Sezer! | 
vs . : ; on asain eee 524 533 512 510 524 518 529 515 
consequently such items are not in Family food at home!.- 475| 484| 464] 463| 4741 470| 480 467 
cluded in this budget. Guest meals served_. 28 28 27 27 28 27 28 2 
B 8 Meals purchased (net additional ‘cost). 21 21 21 20 22 21 21 21 
For housing costs the rental sur- Housing, total____- en ier 700 653 612 597 575 562 469 
Rent, heat, and u itilities 2__ fea 686 578 529 467 476 440 55 5 
veys conducted by the Bureau of Hou sehold ¢ oper: ane. EAS 83 78 83 191 73 o 63 a1 
Labor Statistics as a part of the regu- Household furnishings... -.----.--- 42 “4 41 > 4 
ct eee ‘ 105 95 97 100 101 108 93 92 
rents for the consumers’ | a aaa 59 52 87 61 58 63 52 53 
lar study of ts Bi at tee PEPIN tus Pee one then Sasete tate 46 4 40 39 43 45 41 39 
price index were used. Rentsforun- Medical care, total__....-.............| 11 93 87 107 101 86 82 104 
furnished dwellings of 2 and 3 rooms SE SAASmROmTT, ANCESTRY = ~ om = a z a 7 
acce -d standar Medical supplies. on ciate 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
that met the coapsed “ dards of Citar Wee: -. 2 ee 218 217 204 210 196 189 17 185 
repair, facilities, and neighborhood Personal care..______......-.-..----- 36 | 29 32 34 29 29 27 2 
were averaged Since the average Recreation and readi _ | Sa | 55 | 60 58 61 55 55 - = 
. CE tla crn a adtheshaiae ddd abit 21 26 21 24 22 20 ‘ 2: 
monthly contract rent sometimes in- cy i aie 53 54 48 46 46 42 30 39 
~— helt 1 mr Gifts and contributions 3_._..._._.- | 51 48 45 45 44 43 42 40 
cludes shelter only, and sometimes 





























covers one or more of the utilities— 
water, gas, electricity, heat, and re- 


1 Provides for 2,190 meals (3 meals per day per 
person, 365 days per year). . 
? Includes adjustments for differences in require- 


ments due to climate. 

3 Allowance for this category is 3 percent ofall other 
expenditures. 
777079—-48—--2 
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cost of rental housing at this stand- 
ard, a complicating factor presented 
itself. While the sample of rental 
dwellings of this size obtained by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics excluded 
all dwellings that fell short of the pre- 
scribed standards, it did not exclude 
those that were significantly above 
standard. Since budget housing costs 
were based on average rents for the 
sample as a whole, these costs are 
higher by an undetermined amount 
than would characterize rents for 
dwellings that just met the stand- 
ards. It is hoped that it will be pos- 
sible to exclude above-standard units 
when the budget is repriced. 

Another element exerting an up- 
ward influence on the figures for hous- 
ing cost is the fact that allowances 
were based solely on costs of rented 
dwellings, although many elderly 
couples occupy owned homes. For 
the home-owning couples, records 
show that their average yearly out-of- 
pocket costs for housing are below 
those of renters at the same income 
level, although the difference would 
undoubtedly be much less or even 
nonexistent if interest on the owner’s 
equity and depreciation were taken 
into account. Nevertheless, from the 
standpoint of the actual yearly money 
outlay for housing characteristic of 
elderly couples at a moderate income 
level, cost figures derived from rental 
data are necessarily somewhat high.° 
If the budget were priced in small 
cities, it would be necessary to take 
account of the costs of home owner- 
ship, since the proportion of home 
owners is so much larger in small 
towns. We know also that, in gen- 
eral, the cost of housing, whether in 
owned or rented dwellings, would be 
considerably lower, and would repre- 
sent a smaller proportion of the total 
cost in small cities than in the larger 
cities for which the budget has been 
priced. 

The percent of the total budget cost 

® Experiment with the data indicates 
that the inclusion of superstandard units 
may have increased average monthly 
rents by as much as $4 or $5 (at June 
1947 prices) for Washington, D. C., and 
by less than half this amount for all the 
other cities. 

°A partial offset is found in the fact 
that heat allowances in the budget cover 
only 2 and 3-room dwellings, whereas 


home-owning couples generally live in 
houses of 5 or more rooms. 


Table 4.—Distribution of cost of budget 
for elderly couple in Indianapolis, 
































Indiana, at March 1946 and June 
1947 prices 
March 1946 June 1947 
Per- Per- 
Item cent- cent- 
Amount} age |Amount] age 
distri- distri- 
bution bution 
Towmh<-.-.2. $1,378 | 100.0 $1, 553 100.0 
oo Co 396 | 28.7 512 33.0 
Housing 1_______. 646 | 46.9 653 42.0 
Clothing ~......... 82 6.0 97 6.2 
Medical care__--- 77 5.6 87 5.6 
MOR 5 ite ces 177 12.8 204 13,1 
1 Includes rent, heat, utilities, household opera- 


tions, and house furnishings. 


that was accounted for by food, hous- 
ing, and the other major categories 
of expenditure is shown in table 4 
for Indianapolis, in which costs were 
at about the middle of the range for 
the eight cities. Twenty-nine percent 
of the total cost, at March 1946 prices, 
and 33 percent at June 1947 prices, 
was for food. Housing costs, includ- 
ing rent, heat, utilities, house furnish- 
ings, and household operations, ac- 
counted for 47 percent in March 1946 
and 42 percent in June 1947. In all 
eight cities except Washington, D. C., 
where the cost of housing was higher 
than in any other city, the cost of 
food at June 1947 prices accounted 
for one-third or more of the total 
costs of the budget. Housing costs, 
at June 1947 prices, ranged from 46 
percent of the total in Washington, 
D. C., to 34 percent in Houston, Texas. 
Clothing accounted for 6 or 7 percent 
of total annual costs in all eight 
cities; medical care, for 6 to 8 per- 
cent; and all other costs, for 12 to 14 
percent. In the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 4-person city worker’s fam- 
ily budget for the same cities at June 
1947 prices, food accounted for a 
slightly larger proportion of the total 
cost of goods and services (from 1 to 
3 percentage points difference) in all 
but the three cities with lowest ag- 
gregate costs, and in all eight cities 
housing accounted for a considerably 
smaller proportion (from 28 percent 
in Washington to 23 percent in Hous- 
ton). Clothing and transportation 
also took a larger share of the total 
(about 15 and 9 percent, respectively) 
in the 4-person family budget than 
in the case of the elderly couple. 


These differences are in general what 
would be expected. 

In connection with the development 
of its 4-person family budget, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics devised a 
method for estimating the approxi- 
mate costs of a comparable budget for 
families of other sizes. On the aver- 
age, according to this estimate, the 
cost of a budget for a family of two 
persons will be about 65 percent of 
the cost for a family of four. The 2- 
person families in this average will 
include young new families, middle- 
aged couples without children, and 
elderly couples, among others. It is 
of interest to compare the cost of the 
budget for an elderly couple with the 
estimated approximate average cost 
for a 2-person family. In the eight 
cities for which costs were computed, 
the cost of the budget for an elderly 
couple in June 1947 was from 13 per- 
cent (in Washington) to 24 percent 
(in Mobile) less than the estimated 
average cost for a 2-person family in 
the same cities. This result is not un- 
reasonable. Elderly couples have in 
general less need to purchase house- 
hold equipment, less need for new 
clothes, fewer or no occupational ex- 
penses, less inclination or need to 
travel. The size of the difference is 
partly the result of omitting automo- 
bile expenses from the elderly couple’s 
budget; it is also an indication that 
this method of constructing a budget 
gives effect to differences that age 
makes in consumption habits. 

For some segments of the budget 
for an elderly couple, the costs can 
also be compared with the amounts 
allowed for the same category of ex- 
penditures in assistance budgets. 
Data on which to base such a com- 
parison were available for two of the 
eight cities for which the budget for 
an elderly couple was priced. 

The Council of Social Agencies of 
the District of Columbia issues regu- 
larly a minimum adequate budget 
guide for the metropolitan area of 
Washington. At June 1947 prices the 
annual food allowance for an elderly 
couple in that budget was $515, as 
compared with the $524 total cost of 
food in the budget for an elderly 
couple in the same city. For other 
items than food the most recent allow- 
ances that the Council of Social 
Agencies has prepared are at Decem- 
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ber 1946 prices. The allowance for 
an elderly couple for clothing and per- 
sonal upkeep at December 1946 prices 
amounted to $142 a year; in the bud- 
get for an elderly couple, clothing and 
personal care cost $120 a year in 
Washington at March 1946 prices and 
$141 a year at June 1947 prices. The 
costs of household furnishings and of 
household supplies (including laundry 
sent out) in the budget for an elderly 
couple were, respectively, about twice 
and a little less than three times the 
allowances in the Council of Social 
Agencies budget. The allowances for 
recreation, church contributions, and 
newspapers in the latter budget 
amounted to $61 to $93 a year (stated 
as a range in the budget) ; the cost of 
recreation and reading and gifts and 
contributions in the elderly couple’s 
budget was $93 at March 1946 prices 
and $106 at June 1947 prices. 

The Council of Social Agencies al- 
lowed $43.80 a year for predictable 
health needs; since it is assumed that 
additional amounts will be provided 
to cover the cost of needed medical 
care, this amount is not really com- 
parable with the medical care costs 
of $95 at March 1946 prices and $111 
at June 1947 prices in the budget for 
an elderly couple. The allowance for 
rent in the Council of Social Agencies 
budget is whatever amount the assist- 
ance recipient must pay. It can safe- 
ly be assumed that most recipients 
would spend considerably less on 
rent—and have less desirable hous- 
ing—than in the case of the budget 
for an elderly couple. The Council 
of Social Agencies budget provides for 


_ a transportation allowance according 


to the family needs, and an allow- 
ance for life insurance when the fam- 
ily has a policy. 

Comparison is also possible with 
the Massachusetts State Standard 
Budget for old-age assistance families, 
prepared by the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Welfare. Costs 
of this budget at June 1947 prices be- 
came effective in the determination 
of assistance payments in September 
1947. On the basis of this budget the 
food allowance for an elderly couple 
receiving old-age assistance was $520 
a year, compared with the food cost 
in the elderly couple’s budget for 
Boston of $533 at June 1947 prices. 
The old-age assistance allowance for 


clothing for a couple was $143 a year; 
at June 1947 prices the clothing costs 
in the elderly couple’s budget were 
$95. The assistance budget included 
an allowance of up to $51.60 a year 
for life insurance, an item not in- 
cluded in the budget for an elderly 
couple. On the other hand, the as- 
sistance budget made no allowance 
for recreation, reading, or transpor- 
tation and very small allowances for 
household supplies and for church 
contributions. The most significant 
difference between the two budgets 
again was in the cost of housing. The 
maximum allowance for rent, fuel, 
and light for old-age assistance 
recipients was $463 a year, as com- 
pared with $578 in the elderly couple’s 
budget. The maximum total allow- 
ance (exclusive of medical care costs, 
which are otherwise provided) for a 
couple receiving old-age assistance in 
Boston was $1,255 a year as compared 
with the total cost of the budget for 
an elderly couple, exclusive of medical 
care costs, of $1,545 at June 1947 
prices. 


Summary and Appraisal 


An appraisal of the budget for an 
elderly couple calls for consideration 
of the relative importance of its sev- 
eral categories and the extent to 
which the allowances derived for each 
rest on satisfactory bases. 

Food and rent, including heat and 
utilities, together account for between 
63 and 68 percent of the aggregate 
cost of the budget in all eight cities. 
As the budgetary allowances for 
these categories were derived on the 
basis of established standards, this 
part of the budget has the gen- 
eral support that these standards pro- 
vide. In the case of food, this support 
is subject to few reservations within 
the limits of present knowledge of 
nutritional requirements. The stand- 
ards used for housing have a less pre- 
cise basis in scientific observation, and 
in addition the allowances as derived, 
and the costs as computed, are sub- 
ject to the qualifications noted above. 

For parts of the budget derived 
solely from family-expenditure rec- 
ords, other factors must be consid- 
ered. The number of available ex- 
penditure records for elderly couples, 
and the factors other than income 
that may be presumed to affect spend- 


ing, clearly influence the validity of 
the averages on which the budgetary 
allowances are based. In these re- 
spects the records available at this 
time for the budget for elderly cou- 
ples are somewhat meager. Reports 
for 1941 of the study, Spending and 
Saving in Wartime, which furnished 
the primary material for analysis, 
were compared wherever possible with 
records from earlier and later studies. 
For clothing, at least, these compari- 
sons gave good support to the results 
derived from the 1941 records, both 
in over-all level of purchase and in 
the constituent items. For most of 
the minor categories, results were less 
satisfactory, so that the allowances 
derived lack the verification that 
would be desirable. There is no evi- 
dence, however, to suggest that these 
allowances are subject to any consist- 
ent bias, so that the net dollar effect 
of any shortcomings would be small. 

The use of the budget for measure- 
ment and evaluation of the status of 
particular groups in the population is 
subject to individual judgment. Some 
adaptation of the budget for special 
analysis is possible. Thus for some 
purposes one might look at the cost 
of the food budget alone or calculate 
the cost of the budget for an elderly 
couple for all items other than rent 
and medical care. Unless rent and 
medical care are otherwise available 
to a family, however, it must be rec- 
ognized that they will spend income 
for those purposes. Within the 
budget as presented there is provision 
for individual choice of expenditures 
aS among and within categories. 
Omission of any major segment, how- 
ever, means the acceptance of a lower 
level of living than that represented 
by this budget. 

For some purposes, also, it might be 
desirable to substitute a lower figure 
for housing costs than the amounts in 
the budget. Such substitution would 
permit the computation of a total 
cost figure, while reflecting the fact 
that many families are not able 
to find housing that meets the stand- 
ards adopted for the budget. Any use 
of the budget totals should also give 
adequate recognition to the fact that 
many elderly couples live with others 
and share household expenses, and 
many own their own homes and, for 
housing of the same standard, have 
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lower out-of-pocket expenses than 
the rental costs in this budget. 

The level of living represented by 
this budget and the city worker’s 
family budget is intended to represent 
a modest but adequate mode of living, 
which allows normal participation in 
the life of the community in accord- 
ance with current American stand- 
ards. This level, of course, does not 
necessarily and in itself determine the 
goal, in terms of size of payments, 
toward which those responsible for 
social security programs should work. 
Social insurance benefits represent a 
substitute for earnings which are in- 
terrupted or cease; it is generally 
agreed that a man’s benefits should 
be less than what he earned when 


working. Many individuals will have extent to which the specified level of 
supplementary income from savings, living is attained by one type of bene- 
private annuities, and other sources. fficiary as compared with another. 
The purpose of public assistance pay- The part that benefits play in enabling 
ments is to supplement the other in- _ the beneficiary to meet the total cost 
come and resources of the needy in- of living at this level, or at a level 
dividual in accordance with the pub- modified to take account of usually 
lic assistance agency’s standards of accepted housing standards, can also 
assistance. be estimated. For public assistance 

However, a measure of the over-all programs, the budgets furnish a basis 
cost of such a level of living in differ- for appraising the adequacy of the 
ent communities and for families of assistance standards set by the public 
different sizes does provide a highly assistance agency and should be help- 
useful tool for appraising the several ful in community interpretation of 
social security programs in operation such standards. For the several pro- 
throughout the Nation. For old-age grams, the budgets provide some 
and survivors insurance, and for un- measure of variations from city to city 
employment insurance, the budgets’ in the cost of living at the specified 
make possible an evaluation of the level. 





Adequacy of the Income of Beneficiaries who lived in large cities in different 
Under Old-Age and Survivors Insurance The analysis shows, in brief, that 


By Lelia M. Easson* groups’ included in the surveys did 


Facts ABOUT THE resources of 3,529 
beneficiaries of various types who 
were interviewed by representatives 
-of the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance in seven large cities 
in 1941-42 have been summarized in 
previous BULLETIN articles. In those 
earlier analyses, there was no evalua- 
tion of the beneficiaries’ level of liv- 
ing. This article attempts to show 
how far the incomes and other spend- 
able funds of those same beneficiary 
groups would go toward satisfying 
their basic economic requirements. 
An answer will be sought to the ques- 
tion, Did these beneficiaries actually 
enjoy a reasonable degree of eco- 
nomic security? 

In presenting these data in 1948, it 
is recognized that among the benefi- 
ciaries interviewed in the early sur- 
veys, most of those still living are 
probably in a worse financial situa- 
tion now than they were in 1940-42. 
From the time the data were collected 
to the end of 1947, consumers’ prices 
rose by about 60 percent; and despite 
the postwar opportunities for employ- 


*Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, Analysis Division. 

1See the Bulletin, July and September 
1943; January, April, May, September, and 
November 1945; January 1946; and August 
and October 1947. 


parts of the country. 
nearly half of the aged beneficiary 


not have enough income from all 
ment, old age and sickness must have __ sources to provide a maintenance liv- 
forced the complete retirement of ing in the survey year even though 
most of the aged beneficiaries. The nearly half the groups shared a house- 
analysis, nevertheless, will have value hold with relatives. Variations ex- 
as an approach tothe problem ofmea-_isted, of course, with type of bene- 
suring economic security. It alsofur-' ficiary and with survey area. To 
nishes significant comparisons of the improve their levels of living, some 
level of living among beneficiary types beneficiaries used their savings, which 
and among the various survey areas. were usually small, or borrowed. If 
These surveys provided a relatively ——————— 
large group for analysis, consisting of * The “beneficiary group” includes the 
beneficiaries who were fairly homog- primary beneficiary, his or her spouse, 
eneous as to the length of time they and unmarried children under age 18, or 


: the widow and unmarried children under 
had been entitled to benefits and age 18. 


Table 1.—Estimated ' cost of living for a 4-person manual worker’s family at the WPA 
maintenance level, selected cities and dates 





























a | Fees Te heres 3 ne, 7 | rt a ee, 
| lp 
uel 
| Clotl a 4 | House ic 
Dat tw Tots " loth- Hous- | elec- . ;+_ | Miscel- 
Date and city | Total Food ing ing tricity, — laneous 
| and ice ii 
| Devaar | iia 47" | etvbac ane 
Dee. 15, 1940: | | | | 
yo $1, 336.10 | $473.46 | $168.90 | $257.07 | $101.04 | $33.19 | $302. 44 
Baltimore-_- Cg Et erp Sep RM mie pe NS ae 468. 87 166. 35 251. 51 | 103.40 | 35.81 303. 78 
| | | | 
June 15, 1941: | | } 
A eee eee Savecadaccuds! Dyeeeey ee 517. 39 165. 13 284.20} 110.13 | 36.94 326. 60 
Sept. 15, 1941: | | 
Birmingham. .-.........-.---------] 1,402.05 | 5382.76 | 192.22] 247.04| 73.10] 35.40 321. 53 
Moempbis........... eee 1, 425. 48 516. 81 190. 20 277. 39 | 85. 88 | 39. 28 315, 92 
eM accsccce thle auoa| 3, 4ae. 04 535. 21 179. 37 287. 62 | 91. 73 33. 89 301. 92 
| | 
Dec. 15, 1941: | | | | 
ee ee oe ee om Te re 535. 19 191. 60 246, 92 71.07 | 40. 03 386. 76 
= a ee hae u en 
_ 1 A description of the method of estimating is given Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Changes in 
in Changes in Cost of Living in Large Cities, 1913-41, Cost of Living, Serial Nos. R. 1254, p. 17; R. 1346, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 699, pp. p. 18; and R. 1391, p. 18; and Cost of Living in 1941, 
12-13, Bulletin No. 710, p. 36. 
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relatives lived in the household, they 
were in most instances a potential 
source of aid. A majority of the aged 
beneficiaries probably lived on at least 
the maintenance level when their 
total resources—current income, as- 
sets used, debts incurred, and help 
from relatives in the household—are 
considered. Widows with entitled 
children had on the whole much less 
adequate incomes than the aged. A 
relatively large proportion drew heav- 
ily on savings and went into debt. 
They, too, probably were aided by 
relatives in the household. It was es- 
timated that three-fifths to four- 
fifths of the aged beneficiaries did not 
have enough independent income of 
the sort that might be counted on to 
continue—that is, old-age insurance 
benefits, retirement pay, rents, inter- 
est, and so forth—to provide a 
maintenance level of living. 


A Test of Adequacy 


The measurement of “security” 
presents many difficulties, even if the 
word is defined in purely economic 
terms. What level of living should be 
taken as the “security level”? What 
kinds of income should be considered 
as contributing to a person’s security? 
Since a person’s security has refer- 
ence to his expectations as well as his 
present circumstances, how can these 
expectations be taken into account? 

With respect to the level of living 
to be taken as a standard in measur- 
ing security, a number of different 
approaches might reasonably be at- 
tempted. For example, the level 
chosen might be the one at which 
the beneficiaries had lived just before 
their retirement or at some other pe- 
riod of their lives; or it might be the 
level provided by the median income 
of persons in the same community. 
An approach that presents fewer diffi- 
culties than either of these is to select 
as a yardstick the level of living de- 
fined by a standard budget. This ap- 
proach requires that a decision be 
made as to both the level of living to 
be adopted for the analysis and the 
particular standard budget to be ac- 
cepted as defining that level. 

For the purpose of this study, it 
seemed reasonable to use a budget 
that describes a level of living low 
enough to be within the reach of the 
average American family and yet high 


Table 2.—Cost of maintenance budgets for beneficiary groups in typical living arrange- 


Type of living arrangement 


Man aged 65 or over, unemployed, living— 
Alone.-- 
With 1 other person 
With 4 other persons. - ee 

Woman aged 65 or over, unemploy ed, living— 
Alone... _- ‘ > F 
With 1 other person. SET ARS : 
With 4 other persons 

Couple aged 65 or over, unemployed, —— 
By themselves 
With 1 other perso n. 
With 4 other persons 





Couple, husband aged 65 or over, wife aged 60, both unemployed, | 


living— 
By themselves ee oY 
With 1 other person 
With 3 other persons 


Woman aged 42, unemployed, with boy aged 10, dein 


By themselves 
With 1 other person. 
With 2 other persons 


living— 
By themselves. __- 
With 1 other person 


: cage | 
Woman aged 45, employed, w ith “boy aged 16 and girl aged 14, | 
| 


Woman aged 40, unemploy red, with boy aged ‘13 and girl aged 8, | 


living— 
Alone 


— ome surveys } 

















Birming- 
Philadel- ham, 
phia and St. Mem- Los 
Balti- Louis, phis, Angeles, 
more, | June 15, and Dee. 15, 
Dec. 15, 1941 Atlanta, 1941 
1940 Sept. 15, 
1941 
__..| $463 $505 $487 $493 
- | 396 431 417 428 
wal 308 334 326 343 
, | 443 483 465 469 
< hte 377 411 397 405 
eee } 291 315 308 322 
ae 77 842 814 833 
ol 678 738 717 742 
} 583 633 620 651 
re 781 850 822 842 
- 685 746 725 750 
..| 605 656 641 672 
785 852 830 842 
689 746 733 750 
630 681 671 690 
bigd canteen | 1, 191 1, 284 1, 268 1, 311 
| 1,096 1, 181 1,170 1, 215 
ihe aapbtamite | 1,026 1,112 1,090 1,115 
sete leeeeeieran 936 1,012 997 1,025 
| 











1 Computed by application of relative scales to the 
cost of the WPA maintenance budget as published 
for the approximate midpoints of the survey years. 


enough to meet basic economic needs. 
Such a level is frequently spoken of as 
the “maintenance level.” In using 
the maintenance level for this anal- 
ysis, there is no intention to imply 
that the goal of social insurance 
should be to pay benefits sufficient to 
enable every beneficiary to live at or 
above that level on his independent 
resources alone. An insurance sys- 


For methods of cmenting porativs scales, see the 
Bulletin, March 1947, pp. 9- 


tem that relates benefits to past earn- 
ings cannot provide benefits that will 
make up completely for deficiencies 
in previous earnings or lack of savings 
and other financial resources. Acom- 
parison of the spendable funds of the 
beneficiary groups with the cost of 
the maintenance budget will, however, 
contribute to an understanding of the 
levels at which the beneficiaries lived. 


Table 3.—Percent of beneficiary groups with sufficient income and imputed rent, 
including and excluding old-age and survivors insurance benefits, for at least a 


maintenance level of living, four surveys 





Male primary beneficiaries 





pri- aoun Widows 
S =_— | : \ge with 
urvey area Nei | Marr ied, | Married, Poems widows} entitled 
Total! married| Wife en- | wife not ciaries children 
titled | entitled 








Including old-age and survivors insurance benefits 



































Philadelphia and Baltimore__-......._.-. 59.6 66.7 61. 4 §2.5 54.7 | *72.2 33.3 
St. Louis__--- sats 50.7 48.0 52.2 51.8 38.5 55.8 40.0 
Birmingham, Memphis, and Atlanta... 41.0 38.1 47.5 41.9 43.4 | *39.3 29.5 
MINN si Sin a nirn isang eawuncaiee 65.3} 58.1 76. 4 63.2 75.3 71.0 62.7 

| 

Excluding old-age and survivors insurance benefits 

aime ] 1 

Philadelphia and Baltimore. __.........-- 31.9 38.6 25.8 33.0 25.3 | *22.2 14.0 
ON SE a et eee ee Se 31.6 31.3 25.6 39.1 12.1 | 37.2 12.5 
Birmingham, Memphis, and Atlanta__._- 24.8 19.5 21.6 30.4 26.4) *7.1 10.4 
i Sa eS aR A Te tas i 36.3] 24.1 31.5 47.4} 36.0} 34.8 33.6 





*Percent based on less than 30 cases. 


1Includes beneficiary groups consisting of male 


primary beneficiary, 


nonentitled wife, 
children. 


and entitled 
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Social Security 





When the present analysis was 
made, the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration’s maintenance budget? ap- 
peared to lend itself to the analysis 
better than any other budget then 
available. This budget has been de- 
scribed as furnishing less than the 
health and decency level which skilled 
workers may hope to obtain, but more 
than a “minimum of subsistence” 
or emergency level, which is estimated 
to cost about 70 percent of the ex- 
penditure required for the mainte- 
nance level. Compared with other 
budgets described as “maintenance,” 
the WPA budget made neither the 
highest nor the lowest allowances 
for living. Estimates of the cost 
of the WPA _ budget, moreover, 
had been published for the seven large 
cities in which beneficiary surveys had 
been made in 1941-425 and for dates 
near the midpoints of the survey years 
(table 1) 6 


3 Works Progress Administration, Quan- 
tity Budgets for Basic Maintenance and 
Emergency Standards of Living, Division 
of Social Research Bulletin, Series I, No. 
21, 1936; and Intercity Differences in Costs 
of Living in March 1935, Division of Social 
Research Monograph XII, 1937. From 
time to time in subsequent years, esti- 
mates of the cost of the “maintenance 
budget” were made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. A description of the 
method is given in Changes in Cost of 
Living in Large Cities, 1913-41, BLS Bulle- 
tin No. 699, pp. 12-13. The cost of the 
budget in the survey cities for the ap- 
proximate midpoint of the survey years 
was taken from the following publications 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Changes in Cost of Living, Serial Nos. R. 
1254, p. 17; R. 1346, p. 18; and R. 1391, p. 
18; and Cost of Living in 1941, Bulletin 
No. 710, p. 36. 

*At the WPA maintenance level an em- 
ployed man (laborer), his wife, and two 
children (a boy aged 13 and a girl aged 
8) “live in a 4 or 5-room house or apart- 
ment with water and sewer connections. 
Their dwelling is in at least a fair state of 
repair and contains an indoor bath and 
toilet for their exclusive use. They have 
gas, ice, electricity, and a small radio, but 
no automobile. They read a daily news- 
paper, go to the movies once a week, and 
enjoy other simple leisure-time activities. 
Their food is an adequate diet at mini- 
mum cost.” No allowance was made for 
savings other than small life insurance 
policies. The emergency budget provided 
more exclusively for physical wants. 
(Works Progress Administration, Jnter- 
city Differences in Costs of Living in 
March 1935, Division of Social Research 
Monograph XII, 1937, p. XIII.) 

5The cost of the WPA maintenance 
budget has not been published for the 
middle-sized cities in the Ohio survey. 





Table 4.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups by the percent that income and 
imputed rent formed of the cost of a maintenance budget, four surveys 





Male primary beneficiaries 































































































Female re 
Percent that income and imputed rent pri- Aged bank agen 
formed of the cost of a maintenance Non- | Married, | Married, | J®°Y | widows| titled 
4 ot a) + , afi- 
budget Total!| mar- | wife en- | wife not a children 
ried titled entitled 
Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Total number...........--..--------- sos| 153} 163] 1791 95| 18 | 129 
Total percent.............-.-------- 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
Se ee ee a ee ee 2 ee See BEE Etec eneeeniglbmeanabe 
Des arene icitaepechcaccuccuen 4.7 3.9 1.2 8.4 , > , 5.4 
ett Ee OO eRe eR en ly In 18.1 15.7 14.7 22.9 18.9 *16.7 34.9 
Se eee ee ee ee ee 17.2 13.7 22.7 15.1 24.3 be | 26. 4 
a re a ae 16.7 18.4 18.4 12.8 17.8 *27.8 13.9 
| Re nee ae ee An 10.6 Ve 16.0 8.4 7.4 “111 7.8 
ne Re Aaa eee: 14.8 15.0 14.1 15.6 12.6 *16.7 5.4 
DI 2 oto. pcatetataaedetancnwlel meds. 11.6 17.6 8.6 10.1 wT) “Hit 3.9 
Dea wt ie ecncbeues wsdl san oe 5.9 8.5 4.3 5.6 3.2 *5.6 2.3 
St. Louis 
| | | 
Total number. .2-......-.--..2..-.... 550 150 | 180 197 | 9 | __ 48 3 | 120 
Total percent ---...- Beas 54 3a | 100.0 | 100.0 0 100.0{ 100.0 | 100.0 Ol 100.0 | 100.0 
ee ee feos See. ae RS hada [aay Wietod| Hier ies 
eer ee mee 6.2 | 5.3 2.2 10.2 19.8 4.7 7.5 
on , SRE So gs eee 25.3 | 30.0 27.2 20.8 21.9 32.6 32.5 
5 ERE eS ae EE 1 978:| 1657 18.4 17.2} 19.8 7.0 20.0 
WES eine cmacbacweadecudkacsudsunases | 13.6 11.3 pb om | 10.2 14.3 9.3 17.5 
EE eRe ees Ae ae | 7.3 1.4 8.9 10.7 13.2 7.0 10.0 
le ceded 10.7 11.3 10.6 10.7 y Me 11.6 7.5 
ch aerek tibia ck bslniang baie aia a sed ssc bandit | 11.6 py ay 10.0 13.1 3.3 16.3 5.0 
CO Eee eee eee | 7.5 11.3 5.6 Pe Steweted BD leedscteess 
| 
| 
| Birmingham, Memphis, and Atlanta 
| | | 
Total number..........-------------- | set} 113 139| 270}; 53 | 28 | 183 
otal perosht s-< o- ss see bis sssc6 | 100.0 | 100.0| 100.0) 100.0 | 100.0 “*100.0 | 100.0 
Ly eee es ee | SRN Be pere ae 3.3 
19.0 18.6 10.8 20.0 11.3 *14.3 23.0 
23.2 25.7 25. 2 20.0 34.0 *17.9 27.9 
15.2 17.7 15.8 15.6 11.3 *28.6 16.4 
9.9 8.8 10.8 10.4 13.2 *17.9 13.1 
8.0 5.3 13.7 7.0 7.5 *10.7 5.5 
8.3 8.0 9.4 7.8 5.7 *3.6 4.9 
8.7 ee 6.5 11.5 7.5 7.1 4.9 
6.0 8.8 7.2 5.2 yt eee | 11 
Los Angeles 
gy a er 758 | 203 | 216 | 323 | 186 | 69 | 134 
Cn | eh ee a ae 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
— eee Seed nee N EE aeRO. i ft Seen. Sewers |. Pe 
LEE RSS ape PE ay en eet , SI | gf SRR 3.7 1.6 1.4 3.7 
a4 Ss i i sia a gape a Se i inane lenis 11.7 14.8 4.6 13.9 10.2 13.0 20.9 
ERE EL cane, EMR e EN 20.8 25. 6 19.0 18.9 12.9 14.5 12.0 
Ce ES en Sas Sa See ee 17.3 16.3 23.2 14.5 28.5 17.4 17.2 
| IRE SEE Pe ee 14.0 13.8 20.9 9.3 15.1 17.4 11.2 
EE ES ee | 14.4 11.8 15.7 15.5] 14.5] 20.8 15.7 
0 SE er rae ae merce en 12.7 10.8 10.6 15.5 12.4 7.2 13.4 
REE HEIR co som ne oe cob ae cctnnicasbionie | 6.9 5.4 6.0 8.4 4.8 8.7 5.2 
| 




















*Percentage distribution based on less than 30 


‘ 

1Includes beneficiary groups consisting of male 
primary beneficiary, nonentitled wife, and entitled 
children. 


* After the present analysis was under- 
taken, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, at 
the request of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, began work on a new budget for 
a family of the same composition as that 
represented in the WPA budget. This 
budget is described in “The City Worker’s 


Family Budget,” Monthly Labor Review, 
February 1948. The Social Security Ad- 
ministration also undertook the prepara- 
tion of a budget for an elderly couple liv- 
ing by themselves, which is described in 
this issue. These budgets were not avail- 


able for possible use in this analysis. 
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The WPA budget was priced 
for a single family type—an employed 
laborer, his wife, and two children (a 


Table 5.—Percent of beneficiary groups with sufficient spendable funds‘ for at least a 
maintenance level of living, four surveys 
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boy aged 13 anda girl aged 8). To use Se ee Female Wiles 
ri- : 
this budget in appraising the re- Survey area ; ; mary | Aged | with 
: : Non- | Married, | Married, % | widows) entitled 
sources of beneficiary groups of dif- Total#| mar- | wile '| wile not a children 
fering composition and living ar- | oa eo 
rangements, it was necessary tO  pnijadeiphia and Baltimore...........--- 66.7| 72.5 69.9 59.8] 61.1| *72.2 46.5 
establish the cost of living of each St. Louis.................--.....------.-. 59.5 | 58.0 62.2 59.4] 49.5] 67.4 55.8 
2 Birmingham, Memphis, and Atlanta - --- 44.5 39.8 51.8 46.3 47.2 | *46.4 37.2 
beneficiary group at a level corre- Los Angeles.........-..----.------------- 74.8 | 70.4 84.7 72.1| 87.1] 85.5 68.7 
sponding to that described for the 


4-person family for which the budget 
was designed. This conversion was 
accomplished by means of require- 
ment scales which were specially com- 
puted for this purpose or derived from 
scales constructed by other agencies." 
As examples of the results of this con- 
version, the maintenance budgets 
computed for beneficiary groups of 
the major types in typical living 
arrangements are shown in table 2. 

In the following analysis, three dif- 
ferent approaches have been used in 
determining the extent to which the 
beneficiaries had economic security 
as measured by the cost of the WPA 
maintenance budget at about the 
middle of the survey year in the city 
where the beneficiary lived. First, 
the total income of each beneficiary 
group during the survey year has been 
compared with this level (tables 3 and 
4); debts incurred by the family and 
its use of savings, as well as poten- 
tial help from relatives in the house- 
hold, are also taken into considera- 
tion (tables 5 and 6). Second, to ap- 
praise the extent to which the bene- 
ficiaries had a maintenance level of 
living without resort to public assist- 
ance or private aid, their nonrelief in- 
come is also evaluated in terms of the 
standard budget (table 7). Third, a 
further comparison has been made 
between the cost of the maintenance 
budget and independent income avail- 
able to beneficiaries from permanent 
sources, such as 12 months’ insurance 
benefits, retirement pay, and invest- 
ments (tables 8-10). These sources 
differ from nonrelief income in that 
they exclude earnings, gifts, unem- 


7A description of the method by which 
the cost of the WPA maintenance budget 
as published for 1941-42 was adapted to 
families of differing composition is given 
in the article, “Techniques for Estimat- 
ing the Cost of Living at the WPA Mainte- 
nance Level for Families of Differing Com- 
position,” Social Security Bulletin, March 
1947, pp. 9-13. 


























*Percent based on less than 30 cases. 
1 Represents total money income, imputed rent, 
and assets used and debts incurred for current living. 


ployment compensation, and sporadic 
income that cannot be expected to re- 
cur periodically throughout the in- 
sured period. Independent income 
available from relatively permanent 
sources is used in this analysis as a 
sort of index to the beneficiaries’ se- 
curity under circumstances of com- 
plete retirement on their own inde- 
pendent incomes. 

In addition to evaluating the bene- 
ficiaries’ security as provided by total 
income, nonrelief income, and in- 
dependent income from permanent 
sources, the sources of income of 
beneficiaries at relatively low and 
relatively high economic levels are 
described (tables 1l and 12). Finally, 


2 Includes beneficiary groups consisting of male 
wey beneficiary, nonentitled wife, and entitled 
children. 


the special situation of the Negro 
beneficiaries in Birmingham, Mem- 
phis, and Atlanta is examined briefly 
(table 13). 


Total Income and Other Resources 


A third to three-fifths of the aged 
beneficiary groups, the proportions 
varying with the survey area, did not 
have enough income * to equal the cost 


* Represents old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits, retirement pay, union 
pensions, veterans’ pensions, interest and 
dividends, net rents, earnings, unemploy- 
ment compensation, workmen’s compen- 
sation, private insurance and annuity 
payments, gifts, public assistance and 
private relief payments, other miscellane- 
ous cash receipts, and imputed rent. 


Table 6.—Effect of pooling family income on proportion of beneficiary groups living at or 
above the maintenance level, four surveys 





Male primary beneficiaries 





Female Aged Witews 
primary 4 wit 
Some Non- | Married, | Married, | benefi-| “4 | entitled 
Total! married wife wife not | ciaries | °¥S | children 
entitled | entitled 





Percent of beneficiary groups with below-maintenance incomes 
who would have had at least maintenance living if family 
income were pooled 





Philadelphia and Baltimore__............ 47,2 
RO eS See eee 14.5 
Birmingham, Memphis, and Atlanta_--- 12.4 
i ntnaicgaancanadaddeadeadeoes 8.6 





13.1 16.6 20.7 21.1} *%22.2 23.3 
11.3 15.0 17.3 22.0 18.6 16.7 
8.8 15.1 13.3 20.8} *21.4 12.0 
7.9 5.1 10.8 4.8 13.0 11.9 














Percent of beneficiary groups with at least maintenance incomes 
who would have had less than maintenance living if family 
income were pooled 





Philadelphia and Baltimore___........... 3.9 
eS Rr eet SSE eee 2.2 
Birmingham, Memphis, and Atlanta_-._.- 3.4 
pO RE ES SO aS 2.0 





8.5 2.5 pS 7.4 *5.6 1.6 
2.0 2.2 2.0 7.7 9.3 5.8 
3.5 5.0 3.0 1.9 *7.1 2.7 
2.0 2.8 1,5 4.3 1.4 3.0 

















Net increase in percent of beneficiary groups who would have 
had at least maintenance living (table 3) if family income were 











pooled 
Philadelphia and Baltimore_....--..----- 13. 2 4.6 14,1 19.0 13.7} *16.7 21.7 
ER RE NSB eee 12.4 9.3 12.8 15.2 14.3 9.3 10.8 
Birmingham, Memphis, and Atlanta__..- 9.0 5.3 10.1 10. 4 18.9} *14.3 9.3 
pS AE ET Re ee 6.6 5.9 2.3 9.3 5 11.6 9.0 








*Percent based on less than 30 cases. _ 
' Includes beneficiary groups consisting of male 


primary beneficiary, nonentitled wife, and entitled 
children. 
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Table 7.—Percent of beneficiary groups with sufficient nonrelief income, including and 
excluding old-age and survivors insurance benefits, for at least a maintenance level of 


living, four surveys 



































Male primary beneficiaries | Fe- 
i “eee | | Widows 
fiver | pri- | Aged with 
Survey ares Non- | Married,| Married,} mary | widows} entitled 
| Total! | mar- wife wife not | benefi- | | children 
ried | entitled | entitled | ciaries | | 
| Dds OR Ne | 
Including old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
. as 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. - - 58.3 64.7 60. 1 51.4 §2.6) *°72.2 33.3 
Cf ee ; 49.8 47.3 61.1 50.8 37. 55.8 | 40.0 
Birmingham, Memphis, and Atlanta 40.6 38. 1 7.5 41.5 43.4 *39.3 29.5 
OS ee ‘ 54.6 40.9 59.3 60.4 47.3 60.9 61.2 
Excluding old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
| 
Philadelphia and Baltimore--_- : 31.1 37.3 25. 2 32.4 | 25.3 *22.2 14.0 
_ i) “Eee ee ee 31.5 31.3 25.0 39. 1 11.0 37.2 12.5 
Birmingham, Memphis, and Atlanta 24.5 19.5 20.9 30.0 | 26.4 sae 10. 4 
ae eee ee eee 34.7 21.7 29.6 46. 4 | 30.1 34.8 33.6 

















*Percent based on less than 30 cases. _ 
1 Includes beneficiary groups consisting of male 


of the maintenance budget (tables 3 
and 4). Roughly two-thirds of the 
widow-child beneficiary groups in 
three survey areas did not have in- 
come large enough for the mainte- 
nance level. In Los Angeles, bene- 
ficiaries of this type were better off 
chiefly as the result of larger earn- 
ings. In the three southern cities the 
very large majority of the Negro bene- 
ficiaries of each type had less than 
maintenance income. 

Among the various types of aged 
beneficiaries, the proportions with at 
least maintenance incomes ranged 
from 58 to 76 percent in Los Angeles, 
52 to 72 percent in Philadelphia-Balti- 
more, 38 to 56 percent in St. Louis, and 
38 to 48 percent (white and Negro 


primary beneficiary, nonentitled wife, and entitled 


children. 

combined) in the three southern 
cities. The corresponding propor- 
tions for widow-child beneficiary 


groups were: Los Angeles, 63 percent; 
St. Louis, 40 percent; Philadelphia- 
Baltimore, 33 percent; and the three 
southern cities, 30 percent. 

The foregoing figures are based on 
the total income of the beneficiary 
groups regardless of source. Earnings, 
income from assets, unemployment 
compensation, and other types of in- 
come are included along with the 
value of imputed rent, public assist- 
ance, and old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits. The level of living 
of some beneficiary groups, however, 
was not fully reflected in the amount 
of their current incomes. Some were 


Table 8.—Percent of beneficiary groups with sufficient independent income available 
from permanent sources, including and excluding old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits, for at least a maintenance level of living, four surveys 














Male primary beneficiaries “ar 
| ees =e —" Widows 
Survey ares = ee ; pei Aged with 
a | Non Married, | Married, harat: widows} entitled 
Total!|_~ on ad| _ Wife wife not | Giaries children 
marriec) entitled | entitled | “* | | 























Philadelphia and Baltimore-_-- 38.8 | 3.8 | 42.3 | 31.8 | 35.8 *38.9 15.5 
ee | 34.0 | 31.3 38.3 | 33.5} 23.1 14,2 | 16.7 
Birmingham, Memphis, and Atlanta 21.5] 21.2] 30. 2 | 18.5 24.5] *21.4 10.9 
a ee ea 31.4] 23.2} 40.7 1.0 23.7 44.9 23.1 
| | | 
Excluding old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
= a ae _—- ean 
Philadelphia and Baltimore 99:4 21.6 16. 6 | 20.7 O25) 11.1] 3.1 
LS SS eee eee Le) (2064-9 20:9 9 16.7}. 22.3 3.3} 30.2 3.3 
Birmingham, Memphis, and Atlanta | 10.6 8.8 12.2 11.5 15.1 *7. l 1.1 
ei De See 17.7 11.3 19. 4 20.7 | 9.1 7.4 8.2 
| 





| | 





*Percent based on less than 30 cases. _ 
1 Includes beneficiary groups consisting of male 


primary beneficiary, nonentitled wife, and entitled 
children. 


using up their assets; others went into 
debt. In addition, the economic situa- 
tion of the beneficiary groups in some 
instances was improved and in some 
instances worsened by the circum- 
stances of relatives or others in the 
same household. 

When assets used and debts in- 
curred for current living are added to 
total money income and imputed rent, 
the proportion of beneficiary groups 
shown to have had spendable funds 
in the survey year at least equal to the 
cost of a maintenance budget was in- 
creased somewhat, as shown by 
table 5. 

As compared with current income, 
savings and credit are more likely to 
be used to pay for items not included 
in the maintenance budget, such as 
heavy medical expense. As a result, 
the proportions in table 5 probably 
overstate the relative number of bene- 
ficiary groups who were able to live at 
or above a maintenance level on their 
total spendable funds—that is, in- 
come and savings and credit used. 

The comparisons made thus far 
have dealt only with the beneficiary 
groups’ own spendable funds and 
needs. Many of the beneficiary groups 
of each type, however, were living in 
joint households with other persons, 
usually relatives. As many as half or 
more of the male primary beneficiary 
groups in Philadelphia-Baltimore and 
the three southern cities, and a sub- 
stantial proportion of those in Los 
Angeles and St. Louis, were living in 
such joint households. In general, a 
larger proportion of the aged widows 
and widow-child beneficiary groups 
than of primary beneficiary groups 
shared households with others. 

For the beneficiaries who lived in 
joint households the cost of the main- 
tenance budget was reduced by the 
economies of living in a larger family. 
Some also benefited from the higher 
incomes of the relatives in the house- 
hold, but others probably shared their 
incomes with the relatives. Assuming 
that persons in joint households 
pooled their incomes, a sizable propor- 
tion of the beneficiary groups whose 
own incomes were too small to provide 
a maintenance level of living could 
have lived at that level. A smaller 
proportion of beneficiary groups whose 
own income was at or above the main- 
tenance level were living with rela- 
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tives whose incomes were so low that 
the combined income of both sub- 
families was below the requirements 
of a maintenance level of living for 
the entire family (table 6). Conse- 
quently, it appears that aid from oth- 
ers in the household may have in- 
creased considerably the proportion of 
beneficiary groups who lived on at 
least a maintenance level. 

The actual extent of this gain may 
have been somewhat less than that 
indicated in table 6, because the as- 
sumption that all the income of all 
members of the family was available 
to meet family expenses probably did 
not correspond to the facts in some 
cases. Relatives in the household 
were apparently a less important re- 
source to nonmarried men and to all 
types of beneficiaries in Los Angeles 
than to beneficiaries of other types 
and in other survey areas. 

It would be difficult to estimate the 
proportion of beneficiary groups 
whose total resources—current in- 
come, imputed rent, assets used, credit 
used, and help from others in the 
household—permitted them to live at 
or above the maintenance level. It is 
probably sufficient merely to indicate 
that the level of living of a sizable pro- 
portion of the beneficiaries was im- 
proved by financial aid from relatives 
with whom they lived and by use of 
assets and credit. Consequently the 
number at or above the maintenance 
level in the survey year was definitely 
larger than that indicated by their 
current incomes alone (shown in 
table 3). Nevertheless, even after 
supplementing their independent in- 
comes (including insurance benefits) 
with public assistance, use of assets 
and credit, and aid from relatives, a 
comparatively large proportion prob- 
ably lived below the maintenance 
level. These proportions vary with 
type and survey area, but they 
roughly represent half the benefi- 
ciaries surveyed in the southern cities, 
two-fifths in St. Louis, a fourth in 
Philadelphia-Baltimore, and more 
than a fifth in Los Angeles. 


Nonrelief Income 


Although the actual level of living 
of the beneficiary groups was deter- 
mined by the spendable funds they 
could muster from all sources, in eval- 
uating the operation of a social insur- 


777079—48——3 


ance program intended to relieve de- 
pendency, that part of their income 
that came from nonrelief sources de- 
serves special consideration. 

As a rule, recipients of public or pri- 
vate aid included in the surveys did 


not have a maintenance level of liv- 
ing. Consequently, in most surveys 
the exclusion of relief payments from 
beneficiary group income did not ma- 
terially reduce the proportion of ben- 
eficiaries whose incomes equaled or 


Table 9.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups by the percent that independent 
income available from permanent sources ' formed of the cost of a maintenance budget, 


four surveys 










































































Male primary beneficiaries a : 

; . | ale primary beneficiaries R.4 Widows 
Percent that independent income avail- |~——;—— ae wae — with en- 
able from permanent sources formed of | | Married | Marri a Bia Ban titled 

he cos F aintenance re 1" | Now oe erg ary / "S| chi 
the cost of a maintenance budget Total 2 Root? with wile not | benel children 
~~~ entitled entitled | ciaries 
_——* ie ee ae ee S ee eee ee 
| Philadelphia and Baltimore 
PN NG NRE eat es c8ers 
Total number.............--.-------- | 508] 153 | 163 | 179; 95] 18 129 
Total percent. _.__- -eu---------| 100.0} 100.0| 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0 | *100.0. 100.0 
| = - SEE see aa) Sent? ae 
Less than 25 | 28] | 1.2 T) ae Y | eee 23 
eo EET Es eas 18.2} 16.3 6.8 2.5} 158) 111 20.9 
LC. EPS RS ie 2 ENE CEES | 25.2 | 25.5 | 28. 2 23.5 | 23.2 | *33.3 44,2 
75-99. ___ | eo!) 1441 98S 10.1} 18.9| *16.7 17.1 
i Seiler ec uiaroons: | 1.6] 12.4] 14.7 i. | 13.7 | *16.7 8.5 
125-149... naa ee 6.0 8.0 3.4 42} %5.6 23 
150-199. _........- CBS he EEE” | 8.9 | 6.5 9.2 11.1] 11.6 *5.6 2.3 
200-299 ESOS ae 12. 4 | 6.7 5.0; 63] %5.6 8 
300 or more____- : Satan i aot €8 3.7 SO}... | “ae 1.6 
| | { | 
> r : 
| St. Louis 
| eo ae | were 
Total number..............-...------ | 350] 150} 180] = 97] ot | a 120 
Total percent...........-..-------- | 100.0! 100.0 100.0} 100.0! 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 
Less than 25 | 5.8] 80] 1.1 7.1 [a 9 Sake ‘ 3.3 
og, IEEE ATE | 23.3) 17.4] 13.9 36.0} 32.9 11.6 30.8 
Lee ae a Ea Re LARTER TENS | 20.9] 27.3 | 25.6 127): MBL. THO 39.2 
78-09. _.......- scasagscocs! SOO 106 21.1 10.7 12.1 11.6 10.0 
i, ahve wee eee Tee 8.5 | 5.3 | 13.2 7.1 7.7 2.3 7.6 
125-149___..._.- SIP eae } 51] 20} 5.6 6.6 8.8 11.6 3.3 
150-199_____- WTA RA BIS 6.7} 6.0] 7.8 6.6 6.6 7.0 3.3 
2 Se a ees ee | &8 9.3 | 7.8 1 4 tppiaitien 16.3 2.5 
PO Ra Snow saci once ee sae 49] 87] 3.9 3.6 WG Bose ee 
| ] 
| 
| Birmingham, Memphis, and Atlanta 
Total number et 564 113 | 139 270 53 | 28 183 
os |_| | ee Se 
Total percent --| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 | *100.0 100.0 
Less than 25 : SLucaRy! wr! | go]  .9 4.3 14.8 Pye ars 9.8 
ae ire cece, een See 20. 1 42.2] 32.1] *14.3 38.8 
50-74. ._ wnneneeenceneenenccnene--| 220] 26.5 29.5 16.7| 321] *%53.6 26.8 
75-99 _ sajeascct AEC 18.6 | 15.8 7.8 7.5 | *10.7 13.7 
Re oc) sana 8 i Cat. 7.3 10. 1 5.9 5.7| %3.6 7.1 
125-149 aie, ae +7 7.9 1.9 SS| 2.2 
150-199___ : io, steed 46] 4.4 4.3 4.8 57] *%3.6 1.1 
200-299... _- : is eee 3.0] 3.5 2.2 3.7 5.7 *7, 5 
300 or more__. :  Siaecin tates 3.2 | 3.5 5.8 2.2 PSL ee Fe ee ed 
Los Angeles 
Total number pee ee 203 | 216 | 323} 186| 69 | 134 
= ——=|_=— SS 
| Se ee eras 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Less than 25 F 6.5 4,4 | 1.4 11.1 | 6402.2 | 2.2 
25-49 22.9 24.6 10. 2 30.0} 27.4 | 7.2 24.7 
50-74 25.3 34.0 31.9 14.6] 30.1) 26.1 35.8 
75-99 13.9] 13.8 15.8 13.3 13. 4 21.8 14.2 
100-124 a 7.4| 20 13.9 | 6.5| 10.8| 13.0 9.0 
125-149 6.3 7.4 | 6.0 | 5.9 3.2] 13.0 2.2 
150-199 6.6 5.9 | 8.3 6.2 | 3.8) 14.5] 6.0 
200-299 oe 7. 5.4 8.3 7.8 | 227 2.9 3.7 
SNe. ease 4.0 2.5 4.2 | 4.6 | 2.7 | 1.5 2.2 
| | | 


*Percentage distribution based on less than 30 
cases. 

1 Represents retirement pay, union pensions, 
veterans’ pensions, private annuity payments, 12 
months’ old-age and survivors insurance benefits, 





income from assets, and the imputed income from 
an owned home. 

2 Includes beneficiary groups consisting of male 
primary beneficiary, nonentitled wife, and entitled 
children. 
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Table 10.—Percent of beneficiary groups with specified average monthly wage who had 
sufficient independent income available from permanent sources for at least a main- 
tenance level of living, four surveys combined 


Male primary beneficiaries 


Average monthly wage 


Potal ! 


Total 31,2 
Less than $25.00 7.8 
25.00-49.99 __ 9.7 
50.00-74.99 17. § 
75.00-99.99 __.___- 30 
100.00-149.99 2 52. 
159.00-199.99 68. 8 
290.00-249.99 : 84.3 | 
250.00 or more 90. 9 


*Percent based on less than 30 cases. 
‘Includes beneficiary groups consisting of male 


exceeded the cost of a maintenance 
budget. Nevertheless, there were in 
each survey area a few beneficiaries 
with maintenance incomes who had 
received public assistance during the 
year. Their number was negligible in 
the three southern cities, St. Louis, 
and Philadelphia-Baltimore, but in 
Los Angeles it was. substantial, 
chiefly because of California’s liberal 
public assistance policy.® The propor- 





* There were four major reasons for the 
large proportion of beneficiary groups in 
Los Angeles receiving assistance (chiefly 
old-age assistance payments) and having 
maintenance or larger-than-maintenance 
incomes: (1) For two beneficiary types, 
the relief level was higher than the main- 
tenance level used in this analysis. The 
statutory amounts guaranteed for assist- 
ance plus other income for couples aged 
65 or over ($960) and single aged women 
($480) may be compared with the budget 
estimates at a maintenance level shown 
in table 2. (2) In April, May, and June 
1941, recipients of old-age assistance in 
California were permitted to have small 
amounts of earnings without a reduction 
in the regular assistance payment. A 
number of the beneficiary groups who, 
with their assistance payments, ha 
larger than a maintenance income had 
such earnings. Also, a few beneficiary 
groups reported receiving from persons 
outside the household gifts that had not 
been taken into consideration by the De- 
partment of Social Welfare. (3) Food and 
cotton stamps had not been counted as 
part of the public assistance allowance 
but were granted over and above the cash 
payment. If receipt of stamps was re- 
ported by the beneficiaries, however, the 
stamps were evaluated and entered as in- 
come in the survey year. (4) Finally, 
there were some instances where a mem- 
ber of the beneficiary group had consid- 
erable earnings during part of the year 
and received public assistance during 
the remaining months. 


Non- 
mar- 
ried 


*77.8 
*76.9 | 


| #100.0 | 
| 


Female 

pri- | Aged 
mary wid- 
benefi- | ows 
ciaries 


| Widows 
with 
entitled 

children 


| Married, | Married, 
wife en- | wife not 
titled | entitled 


29.9 38. 4 28. 2 26.4 39.9 


3.9 H 
10.2 17.9 
21.9 | 25.3 
33.0 | 29. 5 | 
62.0 | 56.9 | 


7s) 





| *95.0 
| 


*100. 0 77.4 


primary beneficiary, nonentitled wile, 
children. 


and entitled 


tion of beneficiary groups in that city 
whose total incomes at least equaled 
the cost of a maintenance budget but 
who would have had less than a 
maintenance income if public or pri- 
vate assistance were deducted, was as 
follows: 


Percent 
Nonmairried men.................. 17.2 
Men with entitled wives__________- ye 
Men with nonentitled wives_____-_- 2.8 
Female primary beneficiaries_____-- 28.0 
OE WE nas hence cee wands Tes & 
Widows with entitled children______ 1.5 


When public assistance payments 
and the small amount of private aid 
are excluded, a majority of benefici- 
aries in Memphis - Birmingham- 
Atlanta and St. Louis and slightly less 
than half in the other two survey 
areas did not have sufficient nonrelief 
income to meet the cost of mainte- 
nance requirements (table 7). Be- 
cause of the difference in relief stand- 
ards in the four survey areas, varia- 
tions among surveys in the proportion 
of beneficiaries with a maintenance 
level of living are smaller when relief 
payments are excluded from the com- 
parison than when they are included. 

Old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits appear to have been a con- 
siderable factor in raising the non- 
relief incomes of beneficiary groups 
above the maintenance level. When 
benefits are deducted, the remaining 
income from nonrelief sources was 
equal to or above the cost of a mainte- 
nance budget for only 20 to 39 per- 
cent of the aged beneficiary groups of 
most types in most of the survey areas 
and for no more than 14 percent of 
the widow-child groups in three sur- 


vey areas. For all types of beneficiary 
groups except men with nonentitled 
wives, the insurance benefits added at 
least half again as many to the num- 
ber who had nonrelief incomes equal 
to the cost of the maintenance budget. 
In the following instances, they 
doubled or tripled the number: 


Beneficiary Group and Surveys 


Men with entitled wives—All. 
Female primary beneficiaries—Philadel- 
phia-Baltimore and St. Louis. 

Aged widows—Philadelphia-Baltimore 
and Birmingham-Memphis-Atlanta. 
Widows with entitled children—Philadel- 
phia-Baltimore, St. Louis, and Birming- 

ham-Memphis-Atlanta. 


Independent Income Available 
From Permanent Sources 


In the long run, a beneficiary’s eco- 
nomic security depends on the amount 
of income he can count on year after 
year. Not all of the nonrelief income 
of beneficiary groups, however, came 
from such reasonably permanent 
sources. Receipts such as earnings, 
unemployment compensation, and 
gifts from persons outside the house- 
10ld may not continue indefinitely. 

On the other hand the independent 
income from some sources would con- 
tinue to be received as long as the 
beneficiary lived; from other sources it 
would continue provided an economic 
catastrophe did not occur or the bene- 
ficiary did not use up his capital assets. 
The kinds of income that can be re- 
garded as both independent and rea- 
sonably permanent consist principally 
of retirement pay, veterans’ pensions, 
private annuities, interest and divi- 
dends, imputed rent on owner-occu- 
pied dwellings, net rents from rental 
real estate, and 12 monthly benefits 
from the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system. From one viewpoint, the 
total amount of such income is the 
real measure of the economic security 
of the beneficiary group. It may be 
thought of as constituting the bulk 
of independent retirement income. Of 
course, other types of independent in- 
come—that is, not gifts or relief pay- 
ments—are received by retired per- 
sons. Driblets of earned income, lia- 
bility insurance benefits, and similar 
receipts will be encountered in any 
sample of retired aged persons not 
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especially selected to exclude those 
with such income. Such receipts 
would tend to increase the proportion 
of beneficiaries who, if retired, would 
have had enough income for a mainte- 
nance living. 

The proportion of beneficiary 
groups who had enough independent 
income from more or less permanent 
sources to provide a maintenance level 
of living is relatively small, even when 
their old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits are added (tables 8 and 9). 
For the aged beneficiaries interviewed 
in three surveys the proportion ranged 
from 23 to 45 percent. In the three 


southern cities the corresponding 
range was from 18 to 30 percent. Of 
the widows with entitled children, 
only 11 to 17 percent in three survey 
areas and 23 percent in Los Angeles 
had a maintenance income or better 
from independent, permanent sources. 
These figures indicate that roughly a 
fourth to a half of the aged benefici- 
aries and half to two-thirds of the 
widow-child beneficiary groups whose 
actual incomes from nonrelief sources 
were at or above the maintenance 
level would have fallen below that 
level if they had not had some earn- 
ings, gifts, unemployment compensa- 


Table 11.—Percent of beneficiary groups at two economic levels with funds from 
specified sources, four surveys combined 





Male primary beneficiaries 





Economic level and source of funds 





| Nor 

| married 
| 

| | 





; | 
_| Female | Widows 
} Ro a Aged | with 
,- | Married, | Married, | },.ne4- | Widows} entitled 
~ 4; Wife en- | wife not po oe | children 
titled vou 


| entitled | 








Beneficiary groups with spendable | p 
funds equal to less than 70 per- 








cent of the cost of a maintenance | 
budget: | 


Number of beneficiary groups----- -| 446 | 
Assets used for living expenses__-__-....--| 5.4 | 
Debts incurred for living expenses........| 10.1 | 
po Ee eae eres 19.7 | 

| 

| 
Old-age and survivors insurance benefits_| 100.0 | 
|. 


Retire ment pay--.------------------ | 2.0 





VOCerete’ PUMGIONE: .« .. . cc cccncinccccccets - 2 | 
Income from assets_- } 4 
Other independent, permane nt income ?__| ee 2 
ae ee eee ‘ 41.0 | 

Covered employment..........-.-.....] 15.9 

Noncovered employ CNS aS. 30.3 
Unemployment insurance. - -- 11.9 
Workmen’s ee and private 

insurance 4 . | 3 
Gifts__.__- ae at scien ae 11.9 | 
Public assistance___- Reenee) ee 13.5 | 
Private relief_. saline geist eniilaiadatsta al ncadie 9) 
Other income. ...........-- x3 








105 | 98 | 209 | 59 140 
4.8 | 5.4 ae oe 14.3 
2.9 | 5.4 12.4 7 as 19.3 
4.8 | 20. 4 24.9 6.8 | *5.0 | 17.1 
100.0 | 100.0} 100.0! 100.0 | *100.0 100. 0 
ie es cy ROI Ee ea 7 
7.6 10.8 | 9.6 22.0 | *30.0 15.0 
"36.2| 36.6 42.1| 30.5| 50] 45.0 
18.1 | 10.8 13.9 10.2 |_. | 18. 6 
21.9 | 8.0 4.9] 23.7] *5.0] 28.6 
a) 15.1 12.0 {| Rakes ug 

| | 
Bae eee 2.4 eee 1.4 
8.6 | 11.8 14.4 6.8 | -| 14.3 
19.0 | 8.6 14.4 18.6 | *5.0] 14.3 
1.0 3.2 | e) 2.9 

i 2.2 1.0 





Beneficiary groups with spendable 
funds equal to at least 150 percent 


Percent of beneficiary groups with income from specified sources 





of the cost of a maintenance budget: | 





Number of beneficiary growps___-__---| 859 | 
| 

Assets used for living expenses----_---- | 36.0 | 
Debts incurred for = expenses __ } 12.7] 
Imputed rent_......----- eS Te 
Old-age and survivors insurance benefits| 95.6 
Retire ment pay a | 30.6 
Veterans’ pensions--.--...-..--------- «| 8] 
Income from assets_ | 64.0 
Other independent, pe rmanent income ?. 5.7 
Earnings | 45.9 


Covered e mployment. s ‘ 27.8 





Noncovered e mployme nt 3__- 24.7 
Unemployment insurance | 19.0 
Workmen's ee and Ledinaes | } 

insurance ‘ 3.6 
Gifts er sal 5.9 
Public assistance ___- - ee: 2.7 
Private relief__- inbeod . es 2 
PN IE i cicinceccncnckenanne 8 








*Percent based on less than 30 cases. 

1 Includes beneficiary groups consisting of male 
primary beneficiary, nonentitled wife, and entitled 
children. 

2 Represents payments from private annuities, in- 
surance, trusts, union pensions, and workmen’s 
compensation that were expected to continue for the 
lifetime of the recipient. 





| 
3h | 254, | 358 145 | 145 
| | 

0} 40.6 31.8 | 38.6] 59.5 53.8 
5| 13.4] 14.5) 131] 9.5] 28.3 
2 | 73.2 68.2| 33.1] 73.0| 53.1 
6 | 97.2 93. 6 97.9} 100.0 | 100.0 

8 31.9 31.8 20.0 |... Teac 
‘| 3.9 | 8.9 1.4 | a | 5.5 
4 70.5 | 66.5 62.8 | 75.7 71.7 
0 6.3 | 4.7 4.8 2.7 11.7 
2 | 37.8 55.9 47.6 | 25.7 | 60.0 
6 20.5 31.8 25. 6 1.4 43.4 
8 | 20.9 33.8 8.3) 25.7 | 24.8 
2] 14.6 | 18.7 24.8 | --| 2.1 
1| 2.4 5.0)  .7] 95] 25.5 
8 | 7.9 5.9 13.8 17.6 | 3.4 

8 | 3.5 1.4 9.0 ee Tk 
he | 3 | ay 
3 | .4 8 1.4 | 2.7 | 2.8 
3 Includes work rel lief wages from the Works 


Progress Administration and the National Youth 
Administration. 

4 Represents workmen’s compensation, disability 
insurance, private accident insurance, ‘and death 
benefits payable for a limited number of years, and 
the portion of lump-sum death payments used for 
living expenses. 


tion, and other independent income 
that could not be depended on. 

On the other hand, only 10 to 20 
percent of the aged beneficiaries of 
most types and less than 10 percent of 
the widow-child beneficiary groups 
would have had a maintenance in- 
come from dependable nonrelief 
sources if they had not received old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits 
(table 8). The insurance benefits 
added at least half again as many to 
the number of beneficiary groups with 
such an income. 

There was a close positive relation- 
ship between the proportion of bene- 
ficiary groups with sufficient inde- 
pendent, permanent income for at 
least a maintenance level of living and 
the average monthly wage on which 
the benefit amount was based (table 
10). One reason for this situation, of 
course, is the fact that the old-age 
and survivors insurance benefit was 
usually the chief component of that 
income. A direct relationship, how- 
ever, also existed between average 
monthly wages and permanent, inde- 
pendent income from sources other 
than old-age and survivors insurance. 

When the average monthly wage 
was less than $100, indicating low 
wage rates or short-term covered em- 
ployment before entitlement or death, 
most of the beneficiary groups did not 
have enough permanent income from 
all independent sources, including 
benefits, to achieve a maintenance 
level of living. On the other hand, 
among beneficiary groups whose bene- 
fits were based on an average monthly 
wage of $100 to $149, about 60 percent 
of the nonmarried men, men with en- 
titled wife, and female primary bene- 
ficiaries and 45 percent of the men 
with nonentitled wife and the aged 
widows had enough such income for a 
maintenance level. When the average 
monthly wage was $150 or more, the 
situation of aged beneficiaries was 
considerably better. When it was 
$150 to $199, two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the aged beneficiaries had 
at least a maintenance income from 
independent, permanent sources, as 
did the great majority when the bene- 
fits were based on an average monthly 
wage of $200 or more. The relative 
number of beneficiary groups in these 
higher intervals of average monthly 
wage was, of course, small. 
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Economic Level and Sources of 
Income 

The spendable funds of 665, or 19 
percent, of the 3,529 beneficiary 
groups in the four 1941-42 surveys 
amounted to less than 70 percent of 
the cost of their maintenance re- 
quirements. Presumably, they were 
living below an emergency level. On 
the other hand, more than 1,200 bene- 
ficiary groups (35 percent) had spend- 
able funds that equaled at least 150 
percent of the cost of the maintenance 
budget. The various sources of in- 
come had widely different significance 
for these two contrasting groups of 
beneficiaries (tables 11 and 12). 

For beneficiary groups with less 
than emergency-level incomes, the 
major source of spendable funds was 
old-age and _ survivors insurance. 
Those benefits, which they all re- 
ceived, provided on the average from 
62 percent (men with nonentitled 
wives) to 95 percent (aged widows) of 
the total spendable funds of these 
beneficiary groups. Except in the 
case of aged widows and female pri- 
mary beneficiaries, earnings ranked 
second as a source of funds. From 
30 to 45 percent of the beneficiaries of 
each type except aged widows reported 
some employment, usually of short 
duration. Their earnings accounted 
for 7-12 percent of their spendable 
funds. Third in importance was pub- 
lic assistance, which was received by 
5 percent of the aged widows, 9 per- 
cent of the entitled couples, and 14 to 
i9 percent of the other four types. It 
contributed, on an average, the fol- 
lowing proportions of the funds avail- 
able for living at this low level: 
women primary beneficiaries, 10 per- 
cent; nonmarried men and men with 
nonentitled wives, 7 percent; widows 
with entitled children, 6 percent; men 
with entitled wives, 2 percent; and 
aged widows, less than 1 percent. In- 
come imputed to home ownership 
and the use of assets were relatively 
unimportant to these beneficiaries be- 
cause few had homes or other assets. 
Gifts also added little to their level of 
living, and little credit was used. 

Benefits from old-age and survivors 
insurance were important also for 
beneficiary groups whose spendable 
funds amounted to at least 159 percent 
of the maintenance budget. Of these 
beneficiaries, 94 to 100 percent, ac- 


cording to type, received at least some 
insurance benefits during the survey 
year. The benefits constituted, on 
the average, 20 to 23 percent of the 
spendable funds of all types except 
married men with nonentitled wife, 
who received only 12 percent from 
this source. Among these relatively 
prosperous beneficiary groups, how- 
ever, the proportion employed was 
larger, for four types, than for the 
corresponding groups that had less 
income than was required for the 
emergency level. As a result of this 


situation and the relative time spent 
at work, earnings were on the aver- 
age the largest source of spendable 
funds for four types—female primary 
beneficiaries, 31 percent; married 
men with wife not entitled, 27 per- 
cent; widows with entitled children, 
25 percent; and nonmarried men, 24 
percent. Earnings were also a major 
source—though not the chief source— 
for married men with entitled wife 
(17 percent), but they were a rela- 
tively minor source for aged widows 
(6 percent). 


Table 12.—Percentage distribution of average spendable funds of beneficiary groups at 
two economic levels, a source of funds, four surveys combined 




















































































| | 
| Male primary beneficiaries | 
: ey ‘ 5 Female | - ’ 
F | | Pi i- | Aged bay : 
Economic level and source of funds | Non- | Married, | Married, | onan widows] entitled 
| Total! | mar- wife wife not | ciories children 
: ried | entitled | entitled | . 
| 
Beneficiary groups with niitalile | Percentage distribution of funds 
funds equal to less than 70 per- Beale ee dee 
cent of the cost of a maintenance 
budget: 
Arerage amount of funds____-.----- $378 246 $428 $370 $255 $210 $561 
Dott MORN... 2.5 c esse cases cs 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
Assets used for living expenses. - ---._--- 1.4 1.5 9 1.5 oO) See £3 
Debts incurred for living expenses---__-_--_- 1.5 .4 .6 1.8 3) re 1.9 
Meee FEM rns 8s sions acs “e 4.1 -6 3.8 5.6 .8 1.8 a3 
Old-age and survivors insurance benefits. 67.8 74.7 80. 4 61.5 68.1 95. 2 75.0 
Retirement pay.......---.--------------- i Peery, SR ket! BW ties coat cess tea hnoedeccin 
IE HEINER acc ondacenaccanncc<=% ri: (yt Peta fie Se Wccuas ute cede 5 
Income from assets--.-.------------- ; 1.4 9 1.2 1.6 1.9 22 .6 
Other independent, permanent income ?_- erro Sent: Bee a evaecipvasiawsaecpelthetsnaetcenswatend 
CO ee ae eee 12.3 12.3 6.7 12.1 9.5 .4 9.0 
Covered employment. -_._..----.--- 4 5.8 6.7 | 3.0 4.0 5 ee * 
Noncovered employment 3_-..-.-.-.--- 6.5 5.6 3.7 8.1 6.7 4 5.3 
Unemployment insurance.__--- 2.6 .6 2.5 2.7 Ie Véciscued an 
Workmen’s compensation and ‘private 
i eer oe yi Reece os Cramperer ye Sg PSE Eee ae 5 
itn te oe \, ea 1.5 | 2.0 4.6 | 9 ears 1.8 
Public assistance oan | 4.8 6.9 1.8 7.0 | 10. 2 | .4 5.6 
Private relief.........-.. 1 3 | ct ee Bees Brae 15 
CS a ee a | 3 | | 1 |--------|--2-2-2-]---22-22-° 
| 1 | | | 
Beneficiary groups with spendable : aaa 
funds equal to at least 150 per- Percentage distribution of funds 
cent of the cost of a maintenance . = Sas 
budget: | | | | 
Average amount of funds___..------- $1,942 | $1,201 | $1,991 | €2,365 | $1,152 | $1,327 | $2. 261 
Total percent.........---------- ~| 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0} — 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 
|__| —_—— | —_ a a 
Assets used for living expenses- _____---- |} 81] 98} 10.0] 6.6] 11.3] 18.8] 16.9 
Debts incurred for living expenses. -_-----| 1.3 | 9] 1.5 se 1.4 | 2.2 4.3 
ee ee ee scseet 9. 6 | 7.9 | 11.4 8.9 | 5.7 | 15.3 8.2 
| ° 
Old-age and survivors insurance benefits.| 17. 6 | 23.0 | 23.1 12.5 | 21.0} 19.8 | 22.3 
Retirement pay eS | | 2 | 13. : | 7”? | = | “3 2 ee See "5 
Veterans’ pensions - - 2. 4 | i. ¢ | a 2.9 | .6 | .§ ; 
eso Bn aS eee 18.1} 10.9 16. 9 21.7; 10.4 19.9 7:6 
Other independent, permanent income 2 2.0 | 2.5 | 1.8 2.0 | 1.9 | 1.2 3.8 
SO ee ere 23.7 | 24.0 | 17.0 27. 2 30. 6 5.7 24. 9 
Covered employment. ---_----- sina 13.9} 18.) | 8.1 16.0 | 45.1 an 17.9 
Noncovered employment % Thc ony ee 9,7 | 5.9 | 8.9 1.3) 15.5 5.6 7.0 
Unemployment insurance -_----_----- EZ 3.6 | 1.5 | Ld} 8&4 j-2.---2- 2 
Workmen’s compensation and private | | | | | | | 
I ee i aewavinnane Sa 3 6 | 9 | 5 | 8 | 10.0 
| ig eee ae i 1.3 | 5 2.0 I 4.1 6.9 5 
Public assistance - ae 9 et ol 1,8 |-------- Lee snare 
Private relief._...--- (®) | ©), |----.<----| | peer Coes: aol 
ter inemie. =... =>... .---<2-<<< ee 3 | (5) | | ia .8 | 3 2 
| | | | on 
1Includes beneficiary groups consisting of male ress Administration and the National Youth 


primary beneficiary, nonentitled wife, and entitled 
children. 

2 Represents payments from private annuities, 
insurance, trusts, union pensions, and workmen’ § 
compensation that were expected to continue for the 
lifetime of the recipient. 

3 Includes work relief wages from the Works Prog- 


Administration. 

4 Represents workmen’s compensation, disability 
insurance, private accident insurance, and death 
benefits payable for a limited number of years, and 
the portion of lump-sum death payments used for 
living expenses. 

5 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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Unlike those living at a low level, 
a majority of each type among the 
relatively prosperous beneficiaries had 
at least a little income from assets, 
and on the average they received a 
substantial part of their spendable 
funds from this source. The propor- 
tion that income from assets formed 
of total spendable funds was particu- 
larly large for married men whether 
the wife was nonentitled (22 percent) 
or entitled (17 percent), and for aged 
widows (20 percent). It was a less 
important yet considerable source for 
nonmarried men (11 percent), female 
primary beneficiaries (10 percent), 
and widows with entitled children (8 
percent). From 12 to 14 percent of 
the spendable funds of these relatively 
well-to-do men beneficiaries of the 
various types, but only 6 percent of 
the funds of the women who were 
primary beneficiaries, was received as 
retirement pay. From 28 to 32 percent 
of the men and 20 percent of the 
women primary beneficiaries at this 
economic level had such income. 

In the relatively prosperous group, 
the incomes of half to three-fourths 
of all beneficiary groups but nonmar- 
ried men and female primary benefi- 
ciaries included the value of imputed 
rent. It was also included in the in- 
come of two-fifths of the nonmarried 
men and a third of the female primary 
beneficiaries. This source of income 
accounted for 8 to 11 percent of the 
funds available to men beneficiaries 
and widows with entitled children at 
this level. The corresponding figure 
was as high as 15 percent for aged 
widows and as low as 6 percent for fe- 
male primary beneficiaries. 

Use of savings was also of conse- 
quence in sustaining the relatively 
high level of living of these benefici- 
aries. Sixty percent of the aged wid- 
ows and 54 percent of the widows 
with entitled children used some 
of their assets for living during the 
survey year. For other beneficiary 
types the proportion using assets 
ranged from 32 percent (married men, 
wife not entitled) to 41 percent (mar- 
ried men, wife entitled). The assets 
used comprised on the average 19 and 
17 percent, respectively, of the spend- 
able funds of the more prosperous 
aged widows and widows with entitled 
children, and from 7 to 11 percent of 
the spendable funds of similar bene- 


Table 13.—Percent of white and Negro beneficiary groups with sufficient income for 
at least a maintenance level of living, Birmingham, Memphis, and Atlanta 





Male primary beneficiaries 


| 
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Female | Widows 
| | : | ; | primary | Aged with 
; FP Nae Married, | Married, | benefi- | widows | entitled 
P ‘i | Total2 | inarriod | wife | wifenot | ciaries | | children 
Specified source ! ae entitled | entitled | 
} | | 
i, sate ~bemee wa tae ] a | T 
3) ° @/lolele o | } @ fo @ 
Z/elslelzielsleisieglsielsie 
Sioa /sj]/ ei fi si Si se] 28/8) 38 lt | 3 
PIZI(ElZ/EFl/2lel/2iel 2ziela2 eZ 
Total income. ._............| 57.0] 9.5| 51.4) 16.3) 57.4) 12.9] 60.9) 7.3] 50.0} *0/*45.5/*16.7) 45.7) 1.5 
Independent income avail- } | | | | | } } | 
able from permanent | | | | | 
sources....... --------.-| 31.3] 2.2} 32.9] 2.3) 37.0] 6.5] 28.2] 1.0) 28.3) *0|*27.3) *0 | 17.2) 0 
| | | | 
*Percent based on less than 30 cases. 2? Includes beneficiary groups consisting of male 
1 Includes imputed rent. primary beneficiary, nonentitled wife, and entitled 


ficiaries of the remaining four types. 
Workmen’s compensation and private 
insurance payments provided a sig- 
nificant proportion of spendable funds 
only for aged widows (9 percent) and 
widows with entitled children (10 per- 
cent). Gifts were substantial in rela- 
tive amount only for aged widows (7 
percent) and female primary benefi- 
ciaries (4 percent). 


Negro Beneficiaries 


The incomes of Negro beneficiaries 
in Birmingham, Memphis, and At- 
lanta are shown by the survey data to 
have been on the whole much lower 
in relation to the maintenance budget 
than those of white beneficiaries in- 
terviewed in those cities. To a slight 
extent the differences may result from 
less complete reporting by the Negro 
beneficiaries. Because Negro workers 
in the South tend to be less regularly 
employed than white workers, rela- 
tively more of the Negro respondents 
no doubt found it difficult to remem- 
ber the occasions and amounts of 
their income from employment. Also, 
since all the interviewers on the sur- 
vey staff were white, the Negro bene- 
ficiaries may not have discussed their 
resources as freely as they would have 
done with a person of their own race. 
The differences in resources between 
the two racial groups, therefore, may 
have been somewhat smaller than the 
data indicate, but they were undoubt- 
edly substantial. 

Of the 190 Negro male primary ben- 
eficiary groups in the three southern 
cities, only 10 percent had total in- 
comes equaling or exceeding the cost 
of the maintenance budget (table 13). 
The corresponding proportion for the 


children. 


374 white male primary beneficiary 
groups was 57 percent. Of the Negro 
men, 72 percent, as against 22 percent 
of the white men, had total incomes 
below even the emergency level. Al- 
most none of the aged widows, widows 
with entitled children, and women 
primary beneficiaries who were Ne- 
groes had maintenance incomes. 
Among the white beneficiary groups of 
these types, almost 50 percent had 
incomes at least equal to the cost of 
a maintenance level. 

Negro beneficiaries in the three 
southern cities were particularly dis- 
advantaged as concerns independent 
income that could be counted on as 
permanent. Only 4 (1% percent) of 
the 270 Negro beneficiary groups of 
all types, in contrast to 28 percent of 
the white beneficiary groups, had 
enough such income to meet the 
maintenance requirements. A similar 
situation existed even at an emergency 
income level. Only 8 percent of the 
Negro as compared with 46 percent of 
the white beneficiary groups had 
enough permanent, independent in- 
come to meet the cost of a bare sub- 
sistence or emergency budget. 


Conclusions 


The comparisons of income with the 
cost of requirements for a mainte- 
nance level of living are, of course, 
limited in their significance. The limi- 
tations arise partly from the nature 
of the standard used. They are also 
a consequence of the characteristics 
of the survey data, which relate to a 
particular period of time and to an 
early stage in the operation of the 
old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem. Under other economic~ condi- 
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tions and with entitlements and bene- 
fit amounts based on employment and 
earnings over a working lifetime, the 
results might be considerably differ- 
ent. . Today, beneficiaries who are 
living on retirement income undoubt- 
edly are faced with critical financial 
problems because of the sharp in- 
crease in consumers’ prices. 

_The comparisons indicate that 
nearly half of the beneficiary groups 
interviewed in the 1941-42 surveys 
probably did not have income suffi- 
cient for a maintenance standard at 
1941-42 prices. Their current situa- 
tion was relieved somewhat by such 
expedients as the use of assets, incur- 
rence of debt, and help from relatives 
in the household. If the test of eco- 
nomic security is the amount of inde- 
pendent, permanent income available, 
more than two-thirds of the benefici- 
aries of every type probably did not 
have security at a maintenance level. 

There is a considerable variation in 
the extent to which the resources of 
the various beneficiary types met the 
requirements for a maintenance liv- 
ing. Although the rankings differ 
somewhat by survey area and also by 
kind of income, the data appear to 
justify the conclusion that on the 
whole the male primary beneficiaries 
whose wives were entitled to benefits, 
and perhaps the aged widows, tended 
to be better off in the survey year than 
the beneficiaries of any other type. 
At the other extreme, the beneficiary 
groups who as a whole had the least 
adequate resources were the widows 
with dependent children. 

As might be expected, the widely 
differing economic circumstances of 
the beneficiaries appear to have been 
related to their levels of living before 
entitlement. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by the close positive relation- 
ship between independent, reasonably 
permanent income and the size of the 
average monthly wage. Workers who 
had received relatively large taxable 
wages were more likely to have the 
means for a comfortable retirement, 
or to leave their survivors well pro- 
vided for, than those whose wages 
were relatively small. Thus, the in- 
surance benefits were not sufficient to 
make possible a maintenance level of 
living for beneficiary groups whose 
contributions to the insurance system 
were small and who had not made 


other provisions for the future. It is 
significant, however, that a relatively 
large proportion of the beneficiaries 
in all but the highest average monthly 
wage classes did not have sources of 
income they could count on to pro- 
vide a maintenance level of living in 


retirement. The insurance benefits 
substantially improved the economic 
well-being of almost all the bene- 
ficiaries, and they materially 
increased the number having suf- 
ficient income for a maintenance level 
of living. 





Budgeting To Meet Total Needs 


By Evalyn G. Weller* 


IN DISCUSSING the problem of meet- 
ing total needs of public assistance 
recipients, it should be emphasized at 
the beginning that this paper is con- 
cerned only with ways of meeting their 
financial needs. More specifically we 
are limiting the discussion to total fi- 
nancial needs that must be met in 
order that needy individuals can at- 
tain a minimum living standard of 
reasonable adequacy. This definition 
in terms of reasonable adequacy im- 
plies that the public welfare agency 
has a positive responsibility, to the as- 
sistance applicant and to the commu- 
nity, in determining clearly what con- 
stitutes reasonable adequacy and 
what, in a public assistance program, 
constitutes total need. 

In the early days of the public as- 
sistance program under the Social Se- 
curity Act, determination of the needs 
of public assistance applicants pro- 
ceeded on a completely individual ba- 
sis. The technique of “good budget- 
ing” in the traditional sense meant 
that the worker determined with every 
applicant each of the items needed 
and thus set up his individual budget. 
Sometimes the agency took responsi- 
bility for providing the worker with a 
Budget Guide that included a list of 
goods and services that people usually 
require. A thoughtful consideration 
of this former way of budgeting was 
given in a report recently issued by the 
Bureau of Public Assistance.’ 


*Consultant, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance. This article is adapted from a 
paper presented at the North Carolina 
Public Welfare Institute, Raleigh, Octo- 
ber 21, 1947. 

1Elma H. Ashton, Money-Giving in So- 
cial Work Agencies—in Retrospect and in 
Prospect, Public Assistance Report No. 11, 
February 1947. 


Since those early days we have 
taken several steps. In the old-age 
assistance program, for example, some 
State welfare agencies have been and 
are working with a statutory defini- 
tion of need in terms of a fixed sum 
of money that they believe all persons 
eligible for assistance must have when 
the assistance payment is added to 
the value of their own income and 
resources. 

There are advantages in this stat- 
utory type of standard. It can oper- 
ate as a guarantee to all needy people 
that they will have a specified sum of 
money toliveon. This advantage can 
be maintained when the statutory 
definition of need is in the form of a 
minimum sum. The agency can then, 
under the law, establish a policy that 
makes it possible to meet the addi- 
tional needs or expenses that arise 
in people’s lives because of their par- 
ticular circumstances. Obviously, 
when the statutory definition of need 
is only a specified sum, unrelated to 
cost-of-living data and the individual 
needs of people, problems are created 
and it becomes difficult to carry out 
the objectives of the assistance pro- 
grams. 

For the past several years the Bu- 
reau of Public Assistance, its regional 
staff, and the staff of a number of 
State agencies have been working to 
arrive at a satisfactory policy base 
for the administration of the need 
provisions of Federal and State laws, 
which can be utilized by all public 
assistance agencies. We have kept 
constantly in mind the basic necessity 
in a public welfare program of having 
that policy define clearly the agency’s 
understanding of its purpose and 


function—getting money to needy 
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people in sufficient amounts and in 
such a way that they can take respon- 
sibility for meeting their total needs. 
If agencies administering assistance 
programs are to carry out this purpose, 
the policy must be such as to maintain 
individualization in determining need. 
“Individualization” encompasses two 
concepts—recognizing each individual 
as a person in his own right and rec- 
ognizing differences in the circum- 
stances of individuals. A basic policy 
for budgeting to meet total need in 
public assistance therefore requires 
State-wide standards of assistance. 
Such standards must determine the 
consumption items and money 
amounts that make up basic mainte- 
nance. State-wide standards must 
also set forth the circumstances of 
individuals in which the worker will 
be expected to include money amounts 
for other specified goods and services. 

In establishing policy that will make 
it possible to budget to meet total 
need, the agency must first decide 
what goods and services are always 
to be included for all people who apply 
for public assistance. Undoubtedly, 
everyone would agree on such obvious 
essentials of living as food, clothing, 
and shelter. 

In defining this basic content of liv- 
ing, however, do we mean only that 
needy people have a right not to 
starve? This might be said to be a 
minimum standard of living. Do we 
mean that needy people have a right 
to enough money to buy more of the 
things that go to make up “the Ameri- 
can way of living”? If we believe that 
all people must have money to pay for 
reasonable household utilities, neces- 
sary transportation, and an occasional 
telephone call, we are moving toward 
defining needy people’s rights toa 
minimum standard of living of reason- 
able adequacy—the American way of 
living. 

Once the public assistance agency 
has decided on such a basic content 
of living, it must then establish cost 
figures for the items and clear direc- 
tions to workers to ensure that needy 
people will get equal treatment. 


Workers must know what goods and 
services the agency expects them al- 
ways to include for all needy people in 
budgeting to meet total need. The 
agency worker must also know how 
much money to include for such goods 
and services. 

In addition, the agency must make 
a Clear statement of policy on the ex- 
tent to which it can and will recognize 
the different circumstances in people’s 
lives that affect their day-by-day 
budgets. When income is at, or less 
than, a bare minimum, there is no 
margin for making adjustments to 
meet such additional expenses as an 
illness, and real deprivation arises. 
Food and rent money must be used to 
pay for medicine and the doctor. 

Within such a policy for individuali- 
zation, the agency worker can then 
understand clearly what her responsi- 
bility is as an agency representative, 
first to identify the particular circum- 
stances of people and second to take 
the appropriate action. The worker 
does not have to make a personal 
judgment as to what additional things 
she should include in the budget if 
total financial needs are to be met. 
She has a clear direction from the 
agency to ascertain the circumstances 
of each needy person by giving the in- 
dividual an opportunity to teil what 
his present situation is. When the 
agency worker has attained an under- 


standing of the particular circum- 
stances of the needy individual with 
whom she is working, she is then in a 
position to tell the client just what 
additional financial provisions the 
agency can make in his case. True, 
there will be situations in which the 
agency worker must explain to the 
client that the agency which she 
represents does not take responsibility 
for meeting the special needs indi- 
cated by his individual circumstances. 
In this connection the worker should 
be able to point out to the agency the 
need for reconsideration of present 
policy in order to determine whether 
further provisions should be made for 
meeting “total needs.” Sound ad- 
ministrative policy should give agency 
workers the opportunity to make this 
contribution. 

The importance of clearly defined 
agency policies for the administration 
of the need provisions cannot be over- 
stated. To the agency worker, this 
means a clear understanding of her 
responsibility and the area within 
which she is to work. To the person 
who must ask for aid, it assures that 
he will be recognized as an individual 
and that he will understand what the 
welfare agency can and cannot do 
for him. To all citizens, it will furnish 
a Means of knowing what they, 
through their government, are provid- 
ing as financial aid to needy people. 





(Continued from page 3) 


ternatives are either to assist him in 
obtaining new employment or to pay 
him benefits. The proper emphasis is 
on employment rather than on benefit 
payments. This emphasis can best be 
achieved by having the two programs 
administered in the agency most con- 
cerned with the employment process— 
the Labor Department.” 

The pian proposes the appointment 
of a Commissioner of Employment to 
coordinate the employment service 
and unemployment insurance activi- 
ties within the Department. The plan 
also provides that the Federal Ad- 
visory Council, established under the 


Wagner-Peyser Act and composed of 
representatives of labor, management, 
and the public, shall in addition to its 
duties under that act advise the Sec- 
retary of Labor and the Commissioner 
of Employment concerning adminis- 
tration and coordination of the func- 
tions transferred. 

In the absence of congressional ac- 
tion, the reorganization plan will go 
into effect 60 days from the date of 
transmittal. The President’s earlier 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1947, 
which had proposed that the U. S. 
Employment Service be made a per- 
manent unit in the Department of 
Labor, was rejected by concurrent res- 
olution on June 30, 1947. 
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Unemployment Claims 
and Benefits 
State Programs 


Claims for State unemployment in- 
surance increased seasonally in De- 
cember—initial claims, from 603,000 
to 827,000 and continued claims, from 
2,848,000 to 3,676,000. Both types of 
claims, however, were still below the 
levels of December 1946, when initial 
claims totaled 909,000 and continued 
claims, 4,119,000. 

The chief factors in the increase 
were lay-offs in construction, lumber- 
ing, agriculture, and other outdoor ac- 
tivities. Almost every State in the 
country reported lay-offs in the con- 
struction industry. The unemploy- 
ment in the lumber industry was 
mostly confined to the Pacific coast 
area and a few Southern States. 
Year-end lay-offs for inventory taking 
as well as the release of temporary 
workers hired by retailers during the 
pre-Christmas buying rush were also 
country-wide. Textile lay-offs were 
reported by seven States, all of them 
except California east of the Missis- 
sippi River. Industry was relatively 
free from labor disputes; the only one 
that materially affected the claims 
load was the strike of typesetters on 
the large Chicago newspapers. 
Though the December totals included 
some claims postponed from Thanks- 
giving Day, these were probably more 
than offset by the claims rescheduled 
to the first week in January from the 
Christmas week, when many local of- 
fices were closed 2 or more days. 

The rate of increase from November 
to December in both types of claims 
varied widely among the regions, as 
shown in the tabulation in the next 
column. 

Of the 49 States reporting, all but 
South Carolina reported increases in 
initial claims during December. The 
largest were New York’s 45,000, Mich- 
igan’s 24,500, and Pennsylvania’s 23,- 
500. In both Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania, however, claims were well un- 
der the levels of December 1946. The 
rise in New York was attributed to 
further slackening in the New York 
City needle trades, as well as to scat- 


|Percentage increase, 
| November-December 
|—-—-—- 

Initial 

| claims 


Region = = 
Con- 
tinued 
claims 


ER eee | 36 19 

kes 25 35 
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=r Ss | 26 24 
Ck SCE RES 83 88 
x .. 23 37 
Seer pee eee 17 34 
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tered lay-offs in other seasonal indus- 
tries. Short-term lay-offs during in- 
ventory taking in the automobile in- 
dustry accounted for most of Michi- 
gan’s increase. In Pennsylvania cold 
weather brought about a shortage of 
gas for industrial use that accounted 
for much of the unemployment in the 
western part of the State. Most of 
Pennsylvania’s larger claims load, 
however, was due to a combination of 
factors. North Carolina and Virginia 
reported further lay-offs in tobacco 
processing. Kentucky, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania reported a significant 
amount of unemployment in distil- 
leries—presumably resulting from the 
recent grain allocations. The taper- 
ing-off of employment in food process- 
ing was still a factor in many States. 

Except for a small decline in Hawaii, 
continued claims in every reporting 
State rose sharply during December. 
Much of the rise was due to the fact 


that December had more reporting 
days than November in most States. 
In Pennsylvania, for example, Novem- 
ber had 18 working days as against 25 
in December. The holidays affected 
continued claims more than initial 
claims, since the filing of continued 
claims is scheduled and subject to 
postponement, while initial claims are 
filed at the discretion of the claimant. 
A few States, however, rescheduled 
their Christmas Day claimants to an- 
other day in the same week, so that 
there was no artificial shift of claims 
from December to January. Six 
States—California, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania—reported increases of 
more than 50,000. All these States, 
however, had considerably smaller 
volumes of claims than in December 
1946. California’s rise of 188,800, the 
largest in the country, was due to sev- 
eral administrative and economic fac- 
tors. Rescheduling claimants accord- 
ing to social security number post- 
poned many November claims until 
December. 

Lay-offs in food processing and gar- 
ment making in the Los Angeles area, 
motion picture lay-offs in Hollywood, 
aircraft lay-offs in Santa Monica, and 
lay-offs in retail trade, construction, 
and food processing around Oakland 
added substantially to the California 
claims load. In New York the average 
weekly number of continued claims 
Was smaller than in November, but 
December’s longer workmonth in- 
creased the claims load by 79,000. This 
rise probably would have been much 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment insurance operations, December 1947 








Initial claims_-___..__- 
New 


A POPPE RY Te nee ee Serine NS 
Continued claims. ____.__.-_---- 

Waiting-period 2 

Compensable_-__- 
Weeks compensated _ oe 

Taqtal unemploy ment___- 

Other than total unemploy ment 4 
Waret payee: . . .... .- 65.45... of 
Exhaustions -____ 





Weekly average be: GRMIBTIOB.. 5 ink eas. 


Benefits paid 5 __ 
Benefits paid since first | De ayable S. 
Funds available as of Dee. 31- 


1 Includes estimates for Ohio and Alaska. 

2 Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for 
filing waiting-period claims. 

3 Includes estimate for New York. 

$4 Excludes Montana, which has no provision for 
payment of other than total unemployment. 


Amount of change from— 











Number or le es oe _—— 
amount 
| November 1947 | December 1946 
1 827, 000 | +224, 000 | —82, 000 
1 441, 000 | +123, O60 — 124, 000 
1 387, 000 | +102, 000 | +45, 000 
1 3, 676, 000 +828, 000 —443, 000 
1 405, 000 | +97, 000 | —41, 000 
eae 3, 271, 000 | +731, 000 | — 402, 000 
2, 942,181 | 3 33° 
| 3 2,774, 000 | 
uate 168, 181 | 5, 470 | 
ee 240, 811 | +68, 022 | 
Sede 112, 006 +46, 130 | 
ety 621. 416 | +27, 975 | 125, 882 
ail $52, 202,482 | +$10, 531,198 | ~$7, 167, 827 
__.| $4,491, 225, 323 |....__.- es i inhie 
sashes 303, 272, 39) | —$7, 590,658 | +$443, 229, 476 
5 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
6 Net: adjusted for voided benefit checks; includes 
reconversion unemployment benefits for seamen. 
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larger had it not been for the many 
claimants who exhausted benefit 
rights. New York has a uniform 
duration of 26 weeks, and by Decem- 
ber the benefit year had run for 26 


Table 2.—Initial claims received in local offices, by State, 


December 1947 











| Total 
Amount of change | 
>agion ¢ 3 . | from— 
Region and State | All ee» 
| claim- } 
| ants | Novem- | Decem- 
ber ber 
| 1947 | 1946 
! | 
, 827,000 +224, 0 000 | —82, 000 
Region I: | } } 
Connecticut..-.......| 7,459 | +1,524 | —1,820 
Maine 7, 351 +3, 360 | +2, 504 
Massachusetts 40,355 | +14,612 | +1,217 | 
New Hampshire_-- | 3,174) +1,261 | +1,048 | 
Rhode Island | 7,624 +2,179 | +2, 571 
Vermont eee +694 +433 
Region II-III: 
Delaware +368 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Jan. 16, 1948] 





weeks. In Pennsylvania, too, the 
longer workmonth was responsible for 
the rise of 66,900 in the claims load. 
In New Jersey, scattered lay-offs in 
many manufacturing lines and a let- 


down in trade activities added 58,300 


continued claims. 


The 65,200 claims 


received in Oregon and the 137,500 in 
Washington were roughly half again 
as large as the November numbers. 


December 1947 








Table 3.—Continued claims' received in local offices, by State, 





[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Jan. 16, 1948] P 
New Total 2 | Compensable 
| I 
Amount of change | | 
: 2egion and State rom- . | . 
Women All Wom- Region and State All from W omen| All |w omen 
claim- Glaim- en claim- | ——_————| claim- | claim- | claim- 
ants ants — ants | Novem-| Decem-| 24S | ants | ants 
= ber 1947 | ber 1946 
| , aos > eee ae a 
Total 3,676,000 +828 ,000| —443,000 
1399, 000 441,000 |157,000 issn, NAc ise 
—— . —— Region I: 
} | Connecticut - ---- 27, 502 —4, 840 
} 2) 4,974 () Maine 27, 242 +2, 581 
| 3,681 2, 908 1,004 Massachusetts. 192, 602 —5, 763} 81,472 
16,706 | 21, 736 7,613 New Hampshire--- 14, 595 +8, 081 7,420} 13, 226) F-. 858 
1, 254 1, 858 700 Rhode Island 44,676, +9,901! +19,995| 17,111} 41,051) 15,784 
| 2,813 4, 330 1, 491 Vermont. ......... 5,900} +1,819) +2, 601 2, 749 5,319} 2,532 
| 499 918 285 Region II-III: | 
Delaware. .......- ,740| +1,301| —3,432; 1,405) 4,348} 1,324 
| $2 875 216 New Jersey___- 970) +58, 294 —14, 868] 112, 284] 210,746] 101, 549 


New Jersey 
New York 


+15, 267 


+1, ¢ 

















fe) 
+44, 974 | +17, 764 | 








25, 479 
66,024 | 26,756 


New York 
Pennsylvania 




















Pennsylvania +23, 501 |—16, 488 | 20,756 | 34,126 | 11,888 Region IV: 

Region IV: | Dist. of Col 
Dist. of Col — 1, 503 +337 | —170 550 1, 434 532 Maryland 2s 
Maryland | 10,027 +2, 007 +404 2, 947 5, 914 1, 666 North Carolina. __- 
North Carolina 7,083 +1, 249 | +90 4, 220 4,724 2, 676 V irginia 
Virginia 4,229 +1,057 | +130 1,863 | 3,297] 1,280 West Virginia- 
West Virginia a 4,958 +962 |—10,044 1,019 | 3,921 S68 Region V: 

Region V: Kentucky - J 
Kentucky ___- | 5,623 +2, 000 —368 2,199 | 3,971 1, 351 Michigan 
Michigan__.- | §4,537 | +24, 542 |—42,078 | 13,615 | 31,446 7, 748 Ohio 4 is 
3 ae ER BAe eee! ees Region VI: 

Region VI: | Illinois 
Illinois . -.__-- | 44,599 | +17,521 | —7,538 | 19,557 | 24,841 | 10,343 Indiana 
Indiana | 17,942 | +4,442 | —2,001 7, 441 9, 465 4,138 Wisconsin 
Wisconsin. _____- 8, 479 +4, 402 | +871 3,101 | 26,592 | 32,126 Region VII: 

Region VII: | | | } Alabama 
Alabama sancaacal Qe +599 | 1, 652 1,317 Florida. __- 
Florida. ....... | 10,845 | +4, 790 5, 063 3,117 Georgia__- 
Georgia______- | 5,690 +670 | | 2, 58% 1, 425 Mississippi. me 
Mississippi | 3, 165 +477 | 926 610 South Carolina__ 
South Carolina | 3,553 | —135 | | 1,186 } 814 Tennessee 
Tennessee _ -_- 7,636 | +1, 252 2, 891 | 1,924 Region VIII: 

Region VIIi: lawas....-. 

Iowa en | 3,801 | +1, 657 1, 250 | 890 Minnesota 
Minnesota____- | 7,842 +3, 340 +139 2, 191 | 1, 396 Nebraska : 
Nebraska | 2,040 | +1,067 | —144 694 | 479 North Dakota_- 
North Dakota_ | 758 | an 178 | 129 South Dakota 
South Dakota | 590 222 17 Region IX: 

Region IX: | Arkansas - - 
Arkansas - - scout San 1, 3, 816 769 Kansas 
Kansas _____- 4, 198 1, 3 3, 006 967 Missouri 
Missouri ie | 15, 581 5, 10, 789 4, 026 Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma__....._....} 4,413 | 5 3, 186 955 Region X: 

Region X: | | Louisiana 
Louisiana ‘ 2) 1,534 5, 268 1, 205 New Mexico 
New Mexico 70 | 211 792 173 Texas : 
ae | 3,078 | 48,869 | 42, 589 Region XI: 

Region XI: | Colorado 
Colorado 7 1, 602 426 Idaho = 
Idaho 2, 455 Montana. - 
Montana------- 1 267 Utah_- — 

Utah 2,3 462 Wyoming_ --_----- 
Wyoming e | 107 400 | 90 Region XII: 

Region XII: | | | 0, ee 
Arizona __- +410 | +233 837 | 2,062 | 718 California - - 
California +19, 503 | +9, 104 | 42,670 | 61,570 | 24, 153 Nevada... 

Nevada +138 | +207 | 338 893 | 278 Oregom- .......-- 
Oregon. -_- é +2, 456 | —10, 845 | 3,552 | 8,473] 2,246 Washington 
Washington. 24,542 | +7,705 | —2,120| 5,437 | 16,257 | 3,546 Regions X1l1and 3 XIV: 

Regions XT and XIV: Alaska 4. -__-- 3 
PN Oo ania Basen SE ee ee oer ieeodal pS : 
Hawaii Rae DLE Sh eae | 483 | | +2 +273 171 296 89 


1 Includes estimates for Ohio and Alaska and for women claimants in Con- 


necticut. 
2 Data not received. 


§ Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim 
requiring a determination of benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility 


for benefits, on a per employer basis. 
4 Data estimated by State agency. 


neeilppinnianinaammeaiai = 


for filing such claims. 


necticut. } 
4 Data not received. 





35; +79,012| —32,011 








232, 164, +66, 926) —89, 652 
14,093 +2, 214 —459 
39,349) +11,601; —3, 273 
36, 171) +10, 233) +1, 550 

052 + —1,514 
32,768, +5, 835) —17,883 





30, 111 
136, 792 


+2, 997 
+9, 934 


—11, 264 
—22, 645 


+55, 149] —45, 293 
+16,912} +4, 141 
+8, 463! +2, 500 











44,821; +10,415, —5,301 
49, 437 +8, 768| +7, 386 
36, 294 3, 676 +849 
18, 122) +5, 548} —2,024 


14,878| +4, 261 
+13, 231 


+403 
+2, 034 





+10, 291 
+6, 634 
+21, 439 
+4, 011 





ky 244 


+5, 973 
6,857) +2,305' —1,513 
12, 234 +7, 807 +4, 449 
8,082) +4,018) —1,054 
13,199} -+2,958) +1, 355 
1, 509 +732 —l11 
11,997; +2, 569 


589, 752 +188, 792 
6, 633) +2, 116 


65, 180| +19, 422; +16, 87 76 
137, 504| +46, 753] —80, 584 
~”3, 580 —292| +895 


1 In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week. 
2 Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no prov ision 









396, 459 


703, 441) 337, 506 


86,512] 210,650) 78, 642 

7,182) 13,309 6,885 
14,896} 39,349| 14,896 
23,465| 31,804) 20, 692 
11,049] 18,946} 10,057 


8,652) 30,974 8, 215 
11, 289} 28,103) 10,612 
55, 308; 125,470) 51,618 





112, 338} 211, 602) 108. 
22,446) 45,974 D 
10, 476} 20,344 8, 557 


15,202| 41,355] 14, 242 
23, 786 Pp) 22, 661 
19, 122 5, 532 
6, 975 





6, 031 5, 

33, 891 68, 904| 32, 489 
6,478; 12,900) 5,732 
3,970) 11, 599} 3, 208 
1,890! 3,621} 1,440 

622 1, 946 581 
925 1, 762 776 


7,889| 26, 278) 
8,340} 19, 559) 732 
5,700} 76,380) 30,933 
6,829| 17,485) 6, 260 





8,142} 25,040} 7,129 
1,234] 3,822] 1,159 
9,761} 20,935) 8,294 
3,075| 5,768} 2, 700 
3,447| 10,091; 2,855 
2'721| 6,487| 2,438 
4620) 11,492| 4, 289 

560 1, 155 485 

| 

5,414] 11,403! 5, 191 


59, 758) 540, 494 249, 600 
614 6, 257 2, 506 
5 58, 883} 23, 688 
71) 124,815) 45, 127 


"3, 348| 1, 783 











3 Includes estimates for Ohio and Alaska and for women claimants in Con- 
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Part of these increases was attributed In Oregon the labor market is gen- offices reported a scattering of claim- 
to claims from the logging, sawmilling, erally tightening, and job openings at ants from all industries, as firms 
and construction industries, closed the end of 1947 were roughly half as sought to reduce costs. 

down because of weather conditions. many as at the end of 1946. Local The number of beneficiaries aver- 


Table 4.—Number of individuals' compensated during weeks ended in December 1947 and number of weeks compensated and amount 
of benefits paid in December 1947, by State 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Jan. 15, 1948] 








































bl — _ 
All types of unemployment Total unemployiment 
Individuals compensated Weeks compensated 
during weeks ended 
Region and State | | } Week rece 
| Amount of change | Benefits p hahaa Benefits | AveTart 
| bats ‘ naa compen- nana weekly 
| om paid - sated pald - payment 
Dec. 6 | Dee. 13 Dec. 20 Dec. 27 | Number = 
| | | Novem- | Decem- | 
| | | ber 1947 | ber 1946 | 
_: on Lat eee Le 697, 342 | 676,168 | 639,517 | 472,639 |2, 942,181 |+598, 634 |—333, 132 |$52, 202, 482 | 3 2,774, 000 | 3 $50, 081, 000 3 $18. 05 
Region I: | 
Connecticut---.._.--- 7, 221 | 3, 840 29, 323 | 580, 587 | 19. 80 
Maine__-- BE ies 5 teen Aeon af 4, | 2, 632 18, 620 250, 622 | 13. 46 
Massachusetts. _-.- ‘ 1 | 25, 840 | | 134, 137 | 2, 988, 143 22. 28 
New Hampshire_______- 1, 929 10, 471 156, 522 14. 95 
Rhode Island__- | | 7, 324 | 37, 197 2, 56 21. 04 
Vermont_....._- | | 93 3, 906 | 16. 71 
Region II-III: | | | 
Delaware........-- o 919 | 806 | 544 | 3, 870 +330 — 2, 320 57, 844 15. 27 
New Jersey___---- J 44,285 | 40,973 22,749 | 176,128 19. 65 
DOW WR. a iwc 164, 804 | 143,988 | 113,198 | 719, 268 (4) 
Pennsylvania_-__-_--- 49, 531 46,094 | 13,273 | 166, 900 17. 39 
Region IV: | | 
District of Columbia-_--___--- | 2, 983 14, 057 16. 37 
Maryland._-_._....-- . } 7, 286 32, 590 17. 98 
North Carolina___. 5, 795 24, 202 11. 29 
Voges........-<. 3, 704 | 16, 839 12. 65 
West Virginia_-__- 4, 868 19, 070 14.3 
Region V: | 
menwicky.....<..<<.. ig 6 5, 967 | 6, 059 2, 897 21, 892 +1,610 | —12,377 240, 372 | 20, 722 232, 415 11. 22 
Michigan__--...-- 27,411 | 22, 394 | 18, 404 111, 364 +20, 664 | —24, 448 1, 933 2 7 1, 771, 805 18. 59 
__ | SS ae 7 | 18, 168 | 17, 434 | 10, 468 84, 427 | +26,163 | —1,058 1, 454, 001 1, 427, 725 17. 46 
Region VI: | | 
_.. ae a ne 40, 374 37, 025 | 35, 542 21, 134 163,074 | +30,516 | —41,463 | 2,871,341 147, 519 2, 696, 66: 18, 28 
ESS eereor 7, 383 4, 782 9, 881 3, 812 30, 059 +4, 916 —66 507, 248 27, 869 487, 252 17.48 
| ths) SN 3, 270 3, 405 3, 400 4,128 | 16, 427 +2, 951 +2, 661 270, 168 14, 546 245, 795 16. 90 
Region VII: | | | 
ee ee i 7, 576 | 10, 184 5, 596 33, 436 +2, 912 | 14. 84 
Wiorida......_..... if Ig 6, 490 5, 705 5, 416 26,156 | —1,313 | 349, 42 13. 81 
Georgm........ he ne : 7, 181 5, 750 | 3, 832 26, 733 +2, 510 350, 075 13. 59 
Mississippi------. -. Fie BD a Oy 2, 468 2, 354 | 1, 964 11, 088 +1, 965 129, 138 | 12. 73 
South Carolina. -......._- oe 4, 006 3, 204 3, 806 | 2, 099 15, 171 +3, 146 211, 472 | 14. 49 
Tennessee... ...........- . 13, 354 14, 892 10, 332 | 2,755 | 49,879 | +1, 874 638, 766 13. 34 
Region VIII: 
Le aie oe 1, 895 2,095 | 2, 280 1, 245 9, 473 +2, 810 137, 502 15. 64 
Minnesota_._..._- f 4,173 | 3, 413 4, 895 3, 734 20, 335 +9, 960 297, 317 15. 36 
| | Ee eae 702 | 847 829 966 4, 067 +1, 443 56, 785 14. 96 
North Dakota--___- Tere 117 239 245 | 250 1, 060 +815 15, 405 | 18. 06 
South Dakota_-_--—-_ J - ans 190 196 166 | 378 | 1, 129 +720 15, 879 15. 68 
Region IX: 
4, 302 4, 289 4, 449 19, 750 +7, 057 279, 926 15. 22 
3, 193 3, 305 | 3, 606 | 15, 308 +-4, 431 216, 468 | 15.10 
15, 309 14, 167 | 12, 077 . Of 63, 103 | +17, 669 | —20, 308 956, 539 15. 90 
if E } 6, 020 5, 112 5,775 | ,767 | 23,418 | +1,103 | —6,996 22, 505 363, 924 16.17 
Region X: | | 
Louisiana........... : ; 7, 826 | 8, 740 7, 167 | 3, 208 31, 985 +8, 476 +487 30, 271 | 426, 900 14.10 
New Mexico-.--.-- : Lo 34 491 455 662 2, 209 +799 2, 164 | 34, 830 16. 10 
SN a eS cue iS 5, 418 5, 184 | 6, 034 0 22, 880 +4,016 | —11, 998 21, 524 300, 437 13. 96 
Region XI: | | | 
af ee s 813 851 862 -1, 255 | +114 3, 966 § 15. 03 
|” Se Se ae ae ; 927 | 1, 073 | 1, 209 3, 919 +3, 690 5, 552 | 103, 935 18. 72 
Montana........-. = é 935 998 | 1, 249 454 | 39 5,101 | 79, 668 15. 62 
ae i ee A 3 * = iz | 1, 992 | 2, 213 -2, 681 — 242 8, 971 205, 027 22. 85 
Wyoming...._...... Lee me 163 | 179 | 209 | 339 +165 886 16, 508 18. 63 
Region XII: | | 
ee ee as 1, 309 1,161 | 1, 096 3¢ 5, 52) +1,155 | +1, 631 100, 537 | 97, 866 18. 38 
ee ee _| 107,826 | 106,070 | 103, 961 49% : 70, 487 | 9, 321, 765 480, 023 | 9, 045, 529 18. 84 
eae Se . 1,006 | 890 | 1,077 | , 490 | 97,975 | 4,798 | 95, 781 19. 96 
Coo Ee ee or 10,487 | 11,278 | 10, 565 } +-17, 800 813, 302 47, 799 | 793, 591 16. 60 
Washington -- wah 5 nae 17,061 | 24,712; 23,693 | 3, 920 1, 850, 203 | 100, 472 1, 798, 827 17. 90 
Regions XIII and XIV: | | | 
ee ee eee ae : Se 609 577 743 | 497 | 3, 115 +1, 586 +1, 704 71, 986 3,019 } 70, 509 23. 36 
J ee : ate 1, 060 | 1,010 | 828 | 281 3, 324 +212 | +1, 833 61, 074 | 2, 774 | 56, 895 20. 51 








1 The number of individuals is assumed to be identical with the number of 2 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 
weeks compensated, which may result in a slight overstatement of the number combined-wage plan. 
of individuals. 3 Includes estimate for New York, 
4 Data not received. 
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Table 5.—State unemployment insurance funds available as of December 31, 1947, 
contributions and interest, benefits paid, and ratio of benefits to contributions, October- 


December 1947, by State } 


{Corrected to Jan. 28, 1948] 


| Funds available for 
benefits 2 (in thou- 


Income, October-December 1947 3 


| | Benefits as per- 
cent of contri- 
| butions 6 





sands) 
rj © ce | 
Region and State Amount | 
As of of change} Contribu- | 
| Dee. 3}, from tions and | 
| 1947 Sept. 30, | interest 4 
| | 1947 | 








Region I: 


Cite. S 448, 739) 
Maine..___...-- 1,751, 811 
ea 9, 315, 990 
N. H. 7 $36, 917 
R. I... : 2, 143, 199 
VE... s ” 623, 553} 
Region JI-IIT: 
SIGUE sunk cewceddas 363, 377| 
es 24, 081, 216 
7 ) ar cy ee 71, 884, 636 


Re Piven IV: 
Dist. of Col____. 


16, 407, 469) 
742, 137| 





Md aces 3, 969, 528) 
a +4, 143 4, 983, 868) 
{ee +2, 743 3, 287, 868) 
hn ee +2,600) 3 


, 535, 946 








| eee +4,694) 5, 467, 268] 

Mich oe +11, 298! 17,756, 770) 

Ohio +7,140; 10, 910, 459 
Region VI: | 

| 4 +6,170) 14, 587, 319} 

Ind +2, 347 3, 6 538 

W is i 


+4, 655 E 


’ 367, 630 





A In saat inamepee +1, 136 2, 681, 434 
; eee +645 1, 960, 049 
Ga 2 +1, 667} 2,804, 468 
Miss > +1, 831 2, 219, 465 
bie +1, 385 2,911 ¢ 

i & eRe, +1, 891 3, 919, 645 

Region VIII: | 

Iowa ree eye) 76, 638 +2, 152 3, 000, $55 
Minn Sic tond 113, 368 +2,496, 3, 007, 968) 
Nebr = 31,192; +1,168! 1,306, 491| 
2.) oe 7,044 +342 367, 294 
8. Dak aa 8, 106 +312 339, 529} 


Region IX: 
rk 








Ar pic +1,098} 1, 498, 703] 
Kans ae +1, 408 1, 961, 664 
Mo peer +4,284) 6,931,715 
i, +1,156) 1, 689, 531 

Region X | 

ite i eh aie i 87,414, +2,493) 3,645,064) 
N. Mex Speed | 15, 780 +881 949, 195 
Tex a 175, 957 +5, 480 6, 421, 742 
Region XI: | | 
a 46,436, +1, 661 1,811, 949} 
| 21, 132 +934) 1,117,601) 
25, 923 +886} 1, 055, 607 
32, 466 +379 895, 321} 
10, 551 +373 411,073 
| 
24, 959 +824) 1, 111, 713 
7 728,881! +12, 719 36, 313, 239 
2, 752 +239) 
7 7 +-2, 342 
vas 140, 545 —600; 3,687,423 
Regions XI and | | 
XIV: | 
Alask: ee 1 | 10, 931 +586 716, 754 
_ Hawaii meee 22, 192 +5121 


1 Data reported by State agencies except interest, 
which is credited and reported by the Treasury. 

2 Represents sum of balances at end of month in 
State clearing account and benefit-payment account 
and in State unemployment account in the Federal 
unemployment trust fund. 

3 Represents contributions, penalties, and interest 
collected from employers, and contributions from 
employees. Adjusted for refunds and for dishonored 
contribution checks. Current contribution rates 
(percent of taxable wages) are: for employers, 2.7 
percent except in Michigan, where rate is 3.0 percent; 
for employees, 1.0 percent in Alabama and New Jer- 
sey. Experience rating, operative in 50 States, 


__ 664, | 697 


Benefits 


paid | | 
October- | } Cumu- 
December | — | pra 
bu- 947 5 — | Sane 
ee Interest 1947 5 | Decem- begin- 
; ber | ning 
1947 | of pro- 
| gram 
| 


204, 429, 280 $267, 910, : 371 $36, 518, 909/4145, 14 26, 487| 53. 9 40.9 


| 
985,461} 1,923,231) 77.9 




















1, 546, 023 205, 788 632, 909} 40. 2 
8, 404, 056 911, 934 9, 030, 096 107.1 
802, 536 134, 381) 448, 914| 55.8 
1 332,817} 2,332,231) 128.3 
77, 436 192, 284} 35.1) 

71, 431 a, 764, 50.7 34.1 

2,385, 656} 10, 546, 068 48.5 36.5 

5, 312, 197 23, 524 58.3 47.1 

3,057,100} 8, 672, 225 64. 8 42.2 

515, 112 227, 025 631,099} 122.3 26.8 

3, 360, 846 608, 682} 1, 517,376 43.9 41,2 

4, 304, 947 678, 921 844, 736) 19.5 2. § 

2,892,977; 394, 891 545, 449 18. 6 32. 2 

3,144,444) 391, 502 946, 598 30.0 39. 4 

511, 916 3, 356 15.6 24.0 

1, 211, 554 019 39. 0) 62.9 

2, 657, 818 590 45. 7} 26.7 

2, 487, 327 871 69. 6 41.5 

2, 755, 496 941, 039 145 49.0 37.1 

4,327,005) 1,040, 625) , 067 16.4 19.3 


3, 673 64. 6 
, 610 80.9 


2, 419 289, C15 
03, 996 356, 053 





476, 502 5, 616 48. 5 
192, 000 9, 980 19,2 
243, 081 , 972 35. 5 
3, 421, 537 498, 108 2, 019, 956 59.0 38.9 


348, 964 13. 
598, 54¢ y 





24, 810 7.5, 29. 








1,324, 778 30. 0 34. 6 
1, 679, 989 32.9 33.6 
6, 097, 262 43. 4 34.8 
1, 480, 607 §36, 958 36. 1) 47.7 


3, 210, 017 435, 047 1, 158, 102 35. 9} 





881, 159 78, 036 78, 191 8.8 

5, 541, 479 880, 263 928, 423 16. 6| 

1, 580, 527 231, 422 151, 366 9.6 24.3 

1, 012, 492 105, 109 182, 490 18.0 31.4 
927, 290 28, 317 57, 143 16.9 29. 9 
731, 928} 645 70.5 34.3 
358, 786) 374) 10. 7] 29.7 
987, 065 . 469 29. o 29. 2 

32, 678,631) 3,6 , lil 72. 2! 46.8 
403, 427 5, 590 56. 1) 28.7 

3, 712, 046 385, 805| 1, 769, 440 47.3 39.7 

2, 970, 576 716,847) 4,373,817| 144.3 45.3 


| 
53, 393 130,954} 19.7 19. 
__153,436' 





modifies those rates. All States collect contributions 
either wholly or in part on quarterly basis. 

4Interest represents earnings of funds in State 
accounts in the Federal unemployment trust fund 
and is credited at end of each quarter. 

5 Net: adjusted for voided benefit checks and trans- 
fers under interstate combined-wage plan; includes 
reconversion unemployment benefits for seamen. 

¢ Excludes reconversion unemployment benefits 
for seamen. 

7 Excludes $200,000 in California, and $15,000,000 
in Rhode Island, withdrawn for payment of dis- 
ability benefits. 











aged 621,400 a week in December, as 
compared with 593,400 in November. 
During the week ended December 6 
the number of beneficiaries jumped 


Table 6.—Ratio of State insured unem- 
ployment in week ended December 13, 























1947, to average covered employment 
in 1946 
| 
| | Ratio 
| (per- 
} | Aver- | cent) 
| age ot i 
Insured | covered bch 
Region and State | yo |‘ —e ploy- 
Rot | min Nene 
| thou- 60 cov 
} | sands) ered 
em- 
| | ploy- 
ment 
| | 
2 | See | 786,217 |30, 107.7 | 2.6 
Region I: 
Connecticut a 8, 871 593.3 1.5 
Maine aioe 5, 472 167.2 3.3 
Massachusetts _..---| 38,606 | 1,413.8 2.7 
New Hampshire_----} 2,993 | 126.0 | 2.4 
Rhode Island___.-- 9,491 | 231.0 | 4.1 
Ver mont aooee 1,193 61.4 | 1.9 
Region II-III: | 
De ae | 1, 000 83.3 1.2 
New Jersey -..--- | 46,031 | 1,221.7 3.8 
New York___--- : | 167, 636 | 4,087.4 | 1 
e weseey ania_....-.- ‘ 2, 826. 6 | 1.8 
Region IV | 
District of Columbia 3,018 210.0 | 1.4 
Maryland - | 8,138 | 521.2 | 1.6 
North Carolina-.---- 8,174 584.9 | 1.4 
Virginia Saas) 4,663 | 449.4 | 1.0 
West V irginia- c 6, 878 346.9 | 2.0 
Region 
Kentt a. wets 6,771 | 333.4 | 2.0 
Michigan . 29,083 | 1,430.5 | 2.0 
Ohio aad 24,327 | 2,017.4 1.2 
Region VI: 
U0 ee 44, 534 | 2, 235 2.0 
Indiana. aaahaae 10, 821 1.3 
Wisconsin_....... --| 5, 658 8 
Region VII: 
(0 eee 10, 020 2.6 
Florida keatcts 10, 488 | 3.0 
Georgia a Sas 7, 842 | 1.6 
Mississip pi a 3, 982 | 2.4 
South Carolina. _----| 4, 746 | 1.7 
Tennessee _- 17, 641 3.8 
Region VIII: 
Iowa. - - 3, 326 a3 
Minn 7, 021 1.4 
Nebraska pe 1,272 9 
North Dakota_----- 440 | 1.3 
uth Dakota.----- 444 | 1.0 
Ree gion IX: 
je 3.0 
Kansas P - i 4 2.2 
Missouri _ ------ 18, 557 2.6 
Oklahoma..-- a 7,476 | 3.1 
Region X: 
Louisiana aon ascnemall 8, 999 379. 5 2.4 
New Mexico-....--- 912 72. 2 1.3 
Texas se cosaiee tried | 8, 686 1,016.1 9 
Region XI: | 
Colorado. _----- 1,470 | 175.2 8 
Idaho- -_-- 2) 2, 455 76.7 3.2 
eee 722] 83.2 2.1 
Wyorni ieee i 5 | rt 
WEIN og aeaccecee ) | ). a 
Region XII: } : 
Arizona eae aua 88.3 2.9 
California... 2, 322. 8 5. 
Nevada_-_-.--- | ’ | 36.9 3.8 
Oregon. ------] 13,844] 284.0 4.9 
Washington _ } 29,282} 480.0 6.1 
| | 








1 Representsestimated number of continued claims 
for unemployment in the week in which the 8th of 
the month falls. 

2 Estimated number of workers in covered em- 
ployment in the pay period of each type (weekly, 
semimonthly, ete.) ending nearest the 15th of the 
month; corrected to Dec, 1 £ ,1947. 
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from 512,200 to 697,300, largely be- 
cause those who would have filed on 
Thanksgiving Day were rescheduled 
and filed two claims during the first 
week in December. Each week there- 
after the totals dropped, reaching a 
low of 472,600 during the Christmas 
week, when many agencies were closed 
2 or more days. 

Benefit payments during December 
rose by $10.5 million, to a total of $52.2 
million. This rise interrupted a down- 
ward movement that began in August; 
in July, payments had reached the 
1947 peak of $76.5 million. Every 
State except Florida participated in 
the December increase, which was 40 


State 





0 Ce ‘ 


Alabama___-_-__- 
Alaska 

Arizona_. 
Aveenens.............- 
California_-__._-_- 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware = 
District of Columbia 
Florida_______- 


Georgia __ 
Hawaii 
Tdaho__- 
THlinois 
Indiana __ 
ae 
Kansas : 
Kentucky________- 
Louisiana ___- 
Maine 


Maryland hey) 

Massachusetts__- 

Michigan ________- ae Siteeree 
Minnesote__......_.....- . me | 
Mississippi__- 

Missouri 
Miontens.........._..... 
Nebraska__- 
ee : 
New Hampshire_._---.....__- 


New Jersey 
New Mexico. ._........--.-- 
ho de. 
North Carolina. ____- 
North Dakota______- 

Ohio Betancs 
Oklahoma____- 

Oregon > See 
Pennsylvania____________- 
Puerto Rico..............- 


South Carolina_- 
South Dakota 
‘emmessee............... 


Rhode Island... ............. = Eon | 
| 





Vermont 
se 
Weasnington.__.._........... 
West Virginia_- 
ae 
Wyoming 








Table 7.—Claims and payments for veterans’ unemployment allowances, December 1947! 


percent or more in 22 States, includ- 
ing all those in regions VIII and XI. 
Benefit expenditures in Alaska, Idaho, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota more 
than doubled. 

During October-December 1947, 54 
cents was paid in benefits for each 
dollar collected, in contrast to 69 
cents in the preceding quarter. Only 
in the District of Columbia, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Washing- 
ton did benefits exceed collections 
during the quarter. In the District of 
Columbia and Massachusetts, how- 
ever, the ratio would have been less 
than 100 percent if the interest earned 
in, the trust fund were added to the 





Continued | Weeks com- 





















Initial eamuaaitan 
claims claims pensated ayments 
397,808 | 2,240,809 | —-2, 020, 226 $40, 208, 868 
8, 164 61, 596 | 50, 230 1, 002, 281 
367 2, 213 1,790 | 35, 396 
2, 743 10, 488 | 9, 931 203, 899 
5, 083 46, 652 45, 040 808, 091 
43, 602 217,617 | 201, 426 | 4, 015 
3, 444 14, 668 12, 886 25 
4, 250 19, 359 13, 625 | 270, 7 
815 4, 447 4, 25 84, ; 
601 12, 989 13, 891 | 277, 88 
6, 335 54, 538 | 54, 275 | 1, 081, 7 
| | 
6, 296 ; 52, 845 | 
497 935 | 2, 756 
2, 995 52 | 7,653 | 
16, 245 786 | 62, 858 
9, 437 728 | 24, 809 
4, 426 | 53 11, 737 | 
4,218 | tt 14, 679 | 
4, 209 | 213 | 31, 244 | 
4, 829 38 40, 519 
4, 573 | 20, 264 | 18, 669 370, 105 
3, 562 | 21, 483 | 426, 424 
15, 284 | 3 | 85, 781 | 1, 705, 176 
21, 890 3 | 62, 463 | 1, 240, 592 
10, 493 | | f, 223 | 719, 188 
3, 213 | 5: 439, 401 
10, 144 | 64, 193 1, 273, 493 
2,178 | 7, 719 153, 723 
1,851 | 4,015 | 79, 124 
474 | 4 | 2, 063 | 40, 957 
2, 386 | 8, 279 | 6, 817 | 135, 089 
| | 
10, 625 | 92, 523 | 86, 909 | 1, 733, 913 
2, 474 | 13, 040 | 10, 378 | 206, 694 
64, 663 | 239, 132 | 228, 343 | 4, 544, 969 
5, 698 | 34, 517 | 33, 440 665, 440 
1, 380 | 3,978 | 2, 941 58, 119 
12, 488 76, 606 | 66, 188 1, 312, 171 
4, 897 40, 892 | 34, 451 685, 420 
7,040 30, 153 | 25, 339 503, 331 
28, 578 214, 160 | 187, 641 3, 746, 859 
808 21, 302 | 21, 846 | 436, 401 
| 
2, 256 20, 194 | 19, 688 | 392, 464 
3, 569 35, 144 | 29, 143 580, 041 
1, 612 | 5, 250 3, 818 75, 957 
4, 920 64, 024 63, 477 | 1, 266, 983 
11, 863 93, 215 78,017 | 1, 555, 121 
2, 398 9, 349 8, 022 | 
1, 146 4, 398 3,911 | 
4, 328 25, 707 26, 790 | 
9,770 45, 827 40, 152 | 
4, 850 46, 819 41, 167 | 
7, 198 22, 170 19, 298 | 380, 480 
643 1,725 1, 334 | 26, 435 











1 Represents activities under provisions of title V 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; 
excludes data for self-employed veterans. 


Source: Data reported to the Readjustment 


Allowance Service, Veterans Administration, by 
unemployment insurance agencies in 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by 
the Veterans Administration for Puerto Rico. 


collections. At the other extreme, 17 
States paid out three-fourths less in 
benefits than they received in collec- 
tions. Among them were Alaska, 
Idaho, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota, despite the large jump in pay- 
ments in those States in December. 
The ratio of benefits to collections 
since the beginning of the program, 
however, is only 41 percent, and it 
would be considerably lower if the 
trust fund earnings were added to the 
collections. 

Funds available for benefits totaled 
$7,303.3 million on December 31, or 
$159.8 million more than on Septem- 
ber 30. Total interest earned during 
October-December on all State trust 
fund accounts totaled $36.5 million; 
in each of 7 States—Colorado, Iowa, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming— 
the interest exceeded net benefit ex- 
penditures. In 12 additional States 
the quarterly earnings were more 
than half the amounts paid in 
benefits. 

The ratio (percent) of insured un- 
employment to average monthly cov- 
ered employment for December was 
2.6 percent in comparison with 2.4 
percent for November. This increase 
interrupted a decline which began in 
August. Though 44 States reported 
higher ratios than in November, most 
of the increases were small. Only 
California, Idaho, Maine, Montana, 
North Dakota, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton had increases of as much as a full 
percentage point. 


Veterans’ Unemployment 
Allowances 


There was increased activity in all 
operations under the veterans’ unem- 
ployment allowances program in the 
last month of 1947, as in the last 
month of each year since the begin- 
ning of the program. All States but 
Arkansas and Louisiana reported in- 
creases in the number of initial claims 
filed—amounting to more than 30 per- 
cent in 28 States and to 37 percent for 
the country as a whole. All States 


shared in the 39-percent rise in con- 
tinued claims, with 25 States report- 
ing increases of 50 percent or more. 
In 11 States—all west of the Missis- 
sippi—continued claims rose more 
than 100 percent, chiefly because of 
seasonal lay-offs in construction, food 
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canneries, creameries, and other in- 
dustries affected by the cold weather. 

December payments of $40.2 million 
compensated for 2 million weeks of 
unemployment—an increase of more 
than ome-third over payments and 
weeks compensated in November but 
half as much as December 1946 figures. 





Nonfarm Placements 
Nonagricultural placements in De- 

cember declined seasonally for the 

third consecutive month. Though the 


Table 8.—Nonfarm placements by State, 
December 1947 











| 
U.S. Employment Serv-| -p.,, raman| Veter- 
ice Ara. my and State | Total |W omen! ans! 
veya Poe eee. Sane eee 
WME: 2212: Slots 397, 048 1140, 539 | | 132, 837 
Region I: | } 
Connecticut -----.----- | 6 2,205 | 2, 768 
Maine.---- Saiunonad } 654 878 
Massachusetts es 3, 531 3, 572 
New Hampshire. eee 528 | 593 
Rhode Island__.......--| 2,293 | 1,290 | 461 
Le 785 | 215 337 
Region II: | 
New York_______.------| 51,631 | 29,249} 10,918 
Region III: | 
Delaware.............--| 621] 391] 122 
New Jersey...-..-------| 9,727 | 4,971 | 2,444 
Pennsylvania__-_----_- 18,904! 7,532 7,362 
Region IV: | 
District of Columbia__-} 2,714 960 | 861 
Marvieid._........... | 3,667 | 1,035 | 1,365 
North Carolina._.......| | 7,865 | 2,727 | 2,572 
V irginia es oe 2,197 | 1,934 
West Virginia_-_____-- |} 3,231) 1,002} 1,231 
Region V: 
Kentucky---.....-.-.-- - 3, 939 1, 309 1,370 
Dalene. ............. 9,414 1,923 | 3,860 
Ohio ON fe 6,630 | 7,136 
Region VI: | | 
Illinois aes | 3,982] 5,176 
Indiana | 3,452 | 2,354 
Wee... 2,234) 2,931 
Region VII: | 
BB. 6 secccecscks | 693 3, 073 
Florida... .-.-- 6, 017 4, 676 
Georgia 417| 2 401 


Mississippi 


— me 09 








South Carolina 583 2, O5£ 
i ., — 3, 459 3, 402 
Region VILLI: | 
lowa eer ae 1, 404 2, 745 
Minnesota....------- | | 1,533 3, 386 
Nebraska ie . ek 558 1, 254 
North Dakota..........] 1,329 338 | 425 
South Dakota 996 229 | 430 
Region LX: | | 
Ree eee 6, 139 2, 102 2, 220 
0 ee ‘ 5, 710 1, 389 2, 282 
CO ee 6, 380 1,993 2, 220 
Oklahoma. -..-------*- 8, 118 2, 461 3, 084 
Region X: | | 
Louisiana. - ------ | 4,997 1, 487 1, 802 
New Mexico ....| 3,406 706 | = 1,505 
Texas Sn ateteete | 33,205 | 10,385 11, 224 
Region XI: | 
Colerado | 4,535 930 | 1, 924 
Idaho } 1,588 373 697 
Montana | 1, 26¢ 254 547 
Utah | 1,857 707 | 698 
Wyoming_ & | 835 124 373 
Region XII: | | 
ee ae : 3, 597 919 1, 406 
California | 34,605 | 11,588 | 13,032 
Nevada- --..---- | 1,217 | 497 | 383 
Oregon cae | 4,096 | 951 | 1,666 
Washington --| 5,175 | 1,434 | 2,015 
| 


1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 
Source: U.S. Employment 
Service. 


Department of Labor, 


total number of placements dropped 
below 400,000 for the first time since 
March, it was 11 percent higher than 
the December 1946 total. Forty-one 
States made fewer placements than 
in the preceding month, and 19 had 
decreases Of 20 percent or more. 
Placements rose in 8 States, most of 
them in the South. 

The number of placements of 
women—140,539—was 7.9 percent less 
than in November and the lowest fig- 
ure since May. Thirty-eight States 
shared in the decline; in 20 States 
these placements dropped more than 
10 percent. The increases, reported 


by 11 States, ranged from 25 percent 
in Washington to 4 percent in In- 
diana. 

Veterans’ placements totaling 132,- 
837 represented 52 percent of all 
male nonfarm placements—a slightly 
larger proportion than in any other 
month since May. Fewer placements 
in 39 States resulted in an 11-percent 
drop for the country as a whole. Ari- 
zona, Florida, Louisiana, and Ken- 
tucky—4 of the 10 States reporting in- 
creases in veterans’ placements—also 
reported increases in placements of 
women as well as a rise in all place- 
ments. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Monthly Benefits in Current-Pay- 
ment Status, December 1947, 
and Benefits Awarded, 1947 


At the end of December, almost 2 
million persons had benefits in 
current-payment status, at a monthly 


rate of $38.3 million (table 3). Cer- 
tifications during the month totaled 
$40.8 million for monthly benefits and 
$2.2 million for lump-sum death pay- 
ments. 

During 1947 the total number of 
benefits in current-payment status 


Table 1.—Number of monthly benefits and lump-sum death payments awarded, by type 
of benefit, 1940-47 


[Corrected to Jan. 19, in 
































Monthly benefits Lump- 
— 2 sum 
Year and quarter ! | | | | | wes death 
Wate | Des _ Tete | Child’e | Wi idow 15 | ae pay- 
Total | Primary | Wife’s | Child’s | Widow’s | current | Parent’s ments? 
—_———— ——— ——— a ee  — | | 
1940 254,984 | 132,335 | 34,555 59, 382 4,600 | 23, 260 852 75, 095 
1941 y | 114, 660 36, 213 75, 619 | 30, 502 | 1,272 | 117,303 
1942 | 99,622 | 33,250 | 77,384 31, 820 1,266 | 134,991 
1943 89, 070 31, 916 | 85, 619 | 35, 420 | 1, 264 163, 011 
1944 110,097 | 40,349 | 99,676 | | 42,649 | 1, 419 205, 177 
1945 | 185,174 | 63,068 27, 514 | } 55, 108 | 1, 755 247,012 
1946 | 258,980 | 88,515 114, 875 | 44, 190 1, 767 250, 706 
1947 271,492 | 94,198 115, 750 | 42,802 | 3, 424 218, 787 
| 
1944 | 
January-March 75,807 | 25, 474 | 9,401 | 23,978 6,416 | 10,225 313 | 47, 342 
April-June . 79, 003 27, 907 | 10, 150 | 24, 442 6, 086 | 10, 067 | 351 | 48, 976 
July-September 78,976 | 27, 607 | 10,066 | 24, 589 5,804 | 10, 559 | 351 52, 444 
October-December 85, 163 | 29, 109 10, 732 26, 667 6, 453 | 11, 798 404 56, 415 
| | 
1945 | | | | 
| 
January-March 104,064 | 35, 613 12, 587 33, 025 | 7,730 | 14,689 | 420 65, 695 
April-June 117,857 | 41,116 14, 454 | 37, 208 | 7,954 | 16,614 | 511 69, 770 
July-September 106, 782 44,493 | 14,908 | 28,058 | 6,821 | 12, 096 | 406 54, 750 
October-December -- 133,760 | 63, 952 21, 119 29, 223 | 7, 339 | 11, 709 | 418 56, 797 
1946 | | 
| | 
January-March 8, 805 12, 006 | 395 64, 185 
April-June 10,306 | 11, 966 | 449 67, 543 
July-September 10, 020 10, 579 456 58, 382 
October-December 9, 692 9, 639 467 60, 596 
1947 | 
| | | 
January-March -- 133, 217 | 5 10,404 | 10, 293 730 
April-June 152, 847 202 12,525 | 12,173 1, 245 
July-September 141, 475 | 76 10,702 | 10,232 793 
October-December_.--| 145, 375 | 27,324 | 11,617 10, 104 656 
1 For quarterly data for 1940-43 see the Bulletin, Under 1939 and 1946 amendments. 
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increased by 335,900 or 20 percent. Table 2.—Percentage distribution of bene- fits, which decreased about 3 percent. 





Primary benefits accounted for more - in ee a oy by ‘a of Parent’s benefits showed by far the 
than half this rise. The increases for yer an 31, 1947 a * greatest proportionate increase—94 
primary, wife’s, and widow’s benefits : s _ percent—mainly because the provi- 
ranged from 25 to 30 percent. For | Dee. 31, 1946 | dee. $1, 1047 sions of the 1946 amendments, effec- 
the second consecutive year, widow’s Me | s—Sshive with applications filed after De- 
current benefits had the lowest pro- Eppes eee lNum-| — cember 31, 1946, liberalized the eligi- 
portionate increase, rising only 5 per- |" ber ‘Bees ber |A™Unt bility conditions. Formerly, a parent 
cent during the 12 months. Infact, ~~ +  #&#| +~| . || +. must have been “wholly” dependent 
Total. .......51100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 | 100. 0 


after reaching a total of 135,700 at | u 





Bt ie Ln on the deceased wage earner; the 





the end of September, the number of | ffma¥-----------| 13 | RG | {43| amendments changed this require- 

widow’s current benefits was smaller en jet, 7 Re | =’ ment to “chiefly” dependent. 

in each of the 3 following months. Widow'scurrent | 7s| 3] 68| 7.2 The number of lump-sum death 
As a proportion of all benefits, pri-  Pavent’s---------- | -5 3] «5 1 payments awarded during 1947 was 





mary, wife’s, and widow’s benefits in- almost 13 percent less than the total 
creased slightly during the year, while for the preceding year. This decrease 
child’s and widow’s current benefits the discontinuance of the “inactive was mainly attributable to the change 
decreased. The relatively more rapid freeze” procedure. This administra- instituted by the 1946 amendments 
growth among the aged beneficiaries tive procedure was instituted late in that resulted in reducing the average 


continued the trend that began :: 1945 as an emergency measure for number of payments per wage earner 
September 1945. The percentage dis- handling applications filed by fullyin- represented in lump-sum awards. 

tributions at the end of 1946 and 1947 sured persons over age 65 who were During 1947, benefits were awarded 
are shown in table 2. stillemployed. The field office didnot to survivors of approximately 6,600 


Monthly benefits were awarded develop these applications untilit was workers who had credits under both 
during 1947 to 572,900 beneficiaries, notified that the wage earner had _ the railroad retirement and the old- 
or 5 percent more than in 1946 (table stopped work. Field offices are now age and survivors insurance systems. 
1). The 271,500 primary benefit more adequately staffed andnolonger In addition, survivors of approxi- 
awards constituted a 5-percent in- need to defer development and ad- mately 1,600 workers had their bene- 
crease over the previous record high  judication of claims. fits recomputed to include railroad 
established in the first full postwar Awards of all types of benefits in- earnings of the deceased wage earner. 
year. This increase resulted from creased except widow’s current bene- The 1946 amendment to the Railroad 


Table 3.—Moxthly benefits in current-payment status‘ at the end of the month, by type of benefit and month, December 1946-December 
1947, and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, December 1947 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Jan. 19, 1948] 

































Total Primary Wife's | Child’s | Widow’s Widow’s current | Parent’s 
Item eins aa ae - = - an = cae arenes Mtns ieee Sane eet, adele 
: “we Amount ‘sg Amount ao Amount um | Amount | —_ Amount — Amount — ; Amount 
nities — a antimoreiuen - en $$ —— —EE | ee — —_ ———E ———— ——— ———EE————EEE | SS aaa 
Monthly benefits in current-pay- | | | 
ment status at end of month: | | | 
1946 | | 
es See ee 1, 642, 299 $31, 080.8! 701, 705/317, 229.6; 215,984) $2, 804.9) 461,756 $5, 804.0) 127,046) $2, 568.3) 128, 410) $2, 576.8 7, 398 $97.3 
| | | | | 
1947 | | | | | | | | 
OT ee ee .--|1, 672, 301] 31, 694.8) 717, 570) 220, 757| 2, 868. ¢ 5, 882. 2) 130, 0 2, 63 128,959! 2,5 98. 3 
February. ; 1, 708, 848) 32, 467.2) 737,315) 1 227,003! 2, ‘ 2 129,908) 2, 101.2 
RES SS 2 a oe gee oe 1, 738, 841} 33,099.1) 753,091) 231, 587) 3,015. 130, 668| 2, 104.7 
<) 2a a aes __.|1,771, 600! 33, 769.7| 767,780 236, 341} 3, 080. $ 132,079, 2. 110.0 
ee Se 5 34, 480. 2} 784, 083} 241,224) 3, 148. 133, 443| 2, 115.0 
eee ee : .5| 797, 927 245,364) 3, 206. 2. 119.2 
es Ree Eee ae . 6) $11, 586) 2 7.6; 249,540; 3. }. 2. 122.6 
August. ......-. a= 824, 265) 2 214 5. 125, 2 
September-.-.-------- — 36, 861) 2 257, 344! 2, 127.9 
oo SE AS 849,841} 21, 120.9) 261, 523 Pa 130.5 
November-_--- oe 860,827) 21, 410.8) 265, 034 2 9, 887 132.8 
December- -_--------- 874, 724| 21, 778.9) 269, 174 3: 10,026) 134.7 


Monthly benefit actions, Decem- | | 
ber 1947: 














In force ? beginning of month 2, 228, 740) 43, 738. 3.1, 015, 663! 25, 470.3) 304,153; 4,019.7) 551,949) 7,935.9) 163,873! 3,338.3) 183,105) 3,740.5) 9, 997) 134, 2 
Benefits awarded in month--_- 46, 361 995. 9 22, 765 615. 6 7, 697 107.8 8, 641 119.0 3, 826 79.7 3, 232 71.1 200 2.7 
Entitlements terminated 3. ___-- 15, 558 286. 5 5, 080 125.9 2, 521 32.7; 4, 721 62, 2 598 11.8; 2,577 53. 1 61 8 
Net adjustments ¢___.-.....-. 6 13. 9 8.9 21 4 —30 2.0 4 (6) | : - =a] 5) 
In force end of month.___.___ 2, 259, 549) 44, 461. 3/1, 033, 357) 25, 968.9) 309,350) 4,096.1) 555,839) 7,004.6) 167,105; 3,406.2) 183,763] 3,759.3/ 10, 135) 136.1 
| } | | 
1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 3 Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit 
tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. for some other reason. 
2 Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, 4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions 
and conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in and from recomputations and administrative actions. 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), 5 Less than $50. 


cumulative from January 1940. 
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Retirement Act that made railroad 
employment creditable toward sur- 
vivor benefits under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance went into effect at 
the beginning of 1947. 

Monthly benefit certifications dur- 
ing 1947 totaled $452.9 million, and 
lump-sum payments, $29.5 million. 
These amounts include $2.1 million 
certified for monthly benefits and $1.8 
million for lump-sum payments to 
survivors of veterans of World War 
II, under section 210 of the 1946 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act. Some of these survivors were eli- 
gible for benefits on the basis of the 
deceased veterans’ wage records as 
well as for additional amounts under 
section 210. The $3.9 million certified 
during 1947 included the amount of 
the additional payments along with 
the entire benefits certified for sur- 
vivors who qualified under section 210 
only. The awards certified for these 
additional payments, by quarter, were 
as follows: 


Amounts certified 
(in thousands) 
Year and quarter 
Lump- 
sum pay- 
ments 


| Monthly 
| benefits 


"Twteh: See oo ee 


$2, 120. 6 $1, $16.1 


607.0 


January-March. --- 459.6 | 

April-June 591.8 576. 2 
July-September | 510.7 | 320.3 
October-December-------- 558. 4 | 312.6 


Employers, Workers, and Wages, 
Third Quarter, 1947 


The number of workers with tax- 
able wages in July-September 1947 
is estimated at 39 million, 1.7 percent 
less than the number in the corre- 
sponding quarter in 1946. The total 
number of workers in covered indus- 
tries, estimated at 39.8 million, showed 
a slightly smaller decline—1.1 per- 
cent—during the same period. This 
decline in the number with some cov- 
ered employment during the quarter 
reflected mainly a decrease in labor 
turn-over rates. During 1946 many 
women withdrew from the labor force 
and servicemen gradually entered the 
labor force after their discharge from 
military service. This type of turn- 
over tended to keep at a high level the 
number of persons with some employ- 
ment in covered industries during 


1946 and the early part of 1947. Per- 
sons working in covered employment 
at some time during 1947 numbered 
50 million, practically the same as in 
1946. 

While the total number of workers 
in covered industries during the third 
quarter of 1947 was 2.3 percent more 
than in the preceding quarter, the 
number of workers with taxable wages 
showed an increase of only 0.5 per- 
cent. This contrast was the normal 


result of the fact that workers who re- 
ceived their full $3,000 in taxable 
wages before the beginning of the 
third quarter were not represented in 
the number with taxable wages in that 
quarter, although they were presum- 
ably still employed in covered indus- 
tries. 

Total taxable wages, estimated at 
$19.5 billion, were almost 10 percent 
higher than in the third quarter of 

(Continued on page 48) 


Table 4.—Estimated number of employers! and workers and estimated amount of wages 
in industries covered by old-age and survivors insurance, by specified period, 1940-47 


[Corrected to Feb. 1, 1948] 


Workers 
with tax- 
able wages 

during 
period 2 (in 
thousands) 


Employers 
reporting 
wages 2 (in 
thousands) 


Year and quarter 








1940 5 35, 393 
1941 ) 40, 976 
1942 55 46, 363 
1943 of 47, 656 
1944 2, 469 46, 296 
1945 2, 614 | 46, 392 
1946 4 3, 040 49, 800 
1947 4 3, 340 50, 000 
1941 
January-March 30, 389 
April-June 32, 634 
July-September 34, 522 
October-December. 34, 051 
1942 
January-March | 2, 204 38 
April-June 2, 183 3: 
July-September | 2,119 36, 
October-December } 2, 038 36, 656 
1943 
January-March } 1, 971 
April-June } 2,008 | 
July-September | 1, 998 
October-December._- 2, 001 
1944 
| | 
January-March... | 2,010 
April-June | 2, 048 
July-September. 2, 038 
October-December 2, 039 | 
| 
| 
1945 | 
January-March 2, 076 35, 855 
April-June 2, 149 35, 854 
July-September. 2,176 35, 684 
October-December 2, 199 33, 598 
1946 
January-March 4 2,310 36, 430 
April-June 4___- 2, 470 | 38, 055 
July-September 4 2, 478 | 39, 670 
October-December 4__ 2, 513 37, 945 
1947 
January-March 4 2, 531 38, 410 
April-June 4 2, 618 | 38, 800 
July-September 4-_ _. 2, 600 | 39, 000 





1 Number corresponds to number of employer 
returns. A return may relate to more than 1 estab- 
lishment if employer operates several separate 
establishments but reports for concern as a whole. 

2 Quarterly and annual data for 1937-39 were 
presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, p. 31. 











| 
Weneliie vndiiie S | All workers! Total pay rolls in 
Tenens wegen | employed covered industries 3 
| in covered 
industries 
during 





Average | Average 




















iis , | : 
Total (in . ; | Total (in 
‘Nigng) | Per period 3 (in| — =): | per 
millions) | worker | thousands) | —— | worker 
——_—_— — —_—— | | 
$932 | 35,303 | $35,668} $1, 008 
1, 021 , 976 | 45, 463 1,110 
1, 142 | 3| 58,219 1, 256 
1,310 | 5 | 69,653 | 1, 462 
1, 392 | | 73,349 | 1, 584 
t 1, 357 | | 71, 560 1, 543 
69, 135 1, 388 d | 79,410 1, 595 
79, 00C 1, 580 50,000 | 92,000 | 1, 840 
| 
9, 587 315 30, 389 9, 752 | 321 
10, 285 315 | 32, 704 | 10, 764 | 329 
10, 824 314 | 34, 780 | 11, 699 | 336 
11, 153 328 | 34, 716 13, 249 | 382 
| 
| | | 
12, 112 359 | 12,364 | 366 
13, 163 371 13, 833 389 
13, 786 373 15, 050 404 
13, 878 379 16, 972 | 451 
15, 462 423 36, 537 15, 760 431 
16, 561 442 < 7 17, 400 | 463 
15, 838 420 38, 057 17, 498 460 
14, 562 404 | 37, 593 18, 995 505 
| | 
17, 362 478 36, 326 17, 696 487 
17, 284 468 36 18, 185 492 
16, 243 35 37, 752 18, 359 486 
13, 537 350 37, 789 19, 109 506 
17, 874 499 35, 855 18, 262 509 
17, 541 489 18, 558 516 
14, 982 420 17, 261 476 
12, 548 373 17, 478 486 
16, 840 462 17, 409 478 
17, 845 469 501 
17, 750 447 505 
16, 700 440 566 
20, 850 543 38, 410 562 
20, 700 534 38, 900 | 575 
19, 500 500 | 39, 800 574 








> A description of these series and quarterly data 
for 1940 were presented in the Bulletin for August 
1947, p. 30. 

* Preliminary. 
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Social Security 





Public Assistance 


Number of Children in 
Families Receiving Aid to 
Dependent Children 


Communities are sometimes con- 
cerned about the burden of support- 
ing certain large families through aid 
to dependent children. Such families, 
more conspicuous in the community 
than the small ones also being aided, 
often are considered to be typical of 
the case load under the program. 
This assumption is not borne out by 
the facts. In October 1947, the aver- 
age number of dependent children per 
family was 2.54 for the country as a 
whole. In almost three families in 
five, only one or two children were 
aided. 


Changes in Federal and State legis- 
lation have made it possible to help 
more children, The 1939 amendments 
to the Social Security Act raised the 
age limit for Federal participation 
from 15 to 17 years, on the condition 
that children aged 16 or 17 regularly 
attend school. Most States have 
raised their age limits to correspond 
to those in the Federal act; some do 
not require that children aged 16 
or 17 be in school. These develop- 
ments, however, have not significantly 
changed the distribution of families 
by number of children aided. 

Over the past 8 years, large families 
have consistently comprised a rela- 
tively small proportion of all families 
receiving aid to dependent children 
(table 2). Families with 6 or more 
children have never represented more 


than 6 percent of all families aided. 
The proportion with 10 or more chil- 
dren has never been more than 1 per 
1,000. 

With changing economic conditions, 
the relative numbers of different-size 
families getting aid have fluctuated 
slightly. In the war years, the propor- 
tion of one and two-child families de- 
clined. Mothers with only one or two 
children found it easier to work out- 
side the home than did mothers with 
greater home responsibilities. In 
some families, one or more of the older 
children who normally would have re- 
mained in school went to work and 
thus reduced the number receiving aid. 

The proportion of one-child fam- 
ilies receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren has never been as large as their 
proportion in the general population. 
In February 1946, about 41 percent of 
all families in the Nation with chil- 
dren under age 18 in the home had 


Table 1.—Public assistance in the United States and in States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration, by month, 


December 1946-—December 1947 } 








All States | 


States with approved plans 





Year and month | 





Aid to dependent | | 
Aid tothe} General 














| Aid to dependent | 









































































| 
. | 
_— Old-age oom wi |) —) — | Aid to the 
assistance | blind assistance ? | assistance |_| blind 
Families} Children | | Families) Children | 
| | 
Number of recipients 

1946 | 
NPN INN ee tes ek bnn cas enecenmees 2, 195, 806 | 346, 235 | 885, 227 | 76, 680 | EL eee ee 2, 195, 806 | 346, 191 885, 135 59, 878 

1947 | | | | | | 
Ss ee a eee Pee s .| 2,212,945 | 354, 378 905, 855 | 76, 986 ee 2, 212, 945 | 354,342 | 905,785 | 60, 186 
ES ae ee --| 2, 227, 868 363, 649 | 929, 705 | 77, 272 | EEE Niennneccaetce 2, 227, 868 | 363, 603 929, 601 | 60, 451 
| OE eee eee | 2, 243,392 | 374,387 | 956, 732 | 77, 677 | 344, 000 eae 2, 243, ¢ | 374, 339 | 956, 624 | 60, 863 
ME eee eh Poke po scekee 2, 255, 525 384,053 | 979, 620 | 77, 954 i eee 2, 4 | 384, 004 979, 516 61, 210 
__, SE ees | 2,259,677 | 391,312 | 996,959 | 78, 648 PE caw wicdusane4 2, 391, 261 996, 843 61, 658 
RSE Se Devens _| 2,271,007 | 396,148 | 1,009, 475 79, 033 3 ff eee 2, 396, 098 | 1, 009, 360 | 62, 085 
See See .| 2, 279, 507 | 399, 688 | 1, 017, 730 79, 341 oe oe 2, 7 | 399,639 | 1,017, 621 62, 341 
ee eee ee | 2, 289, 260 | 404, 014 | 1,027, 974 | 79, 719 7 2,2 403, 966 | 1, 027, 864 | 62, 610 
CN ea ee ero E 2, 297, 995 | 407,610 | 1, 037, 210 | 80, 045 aa 2, 2¢ 407, 561 | 1,037, 094 62, 847 
EEE 2,314, 788 | 412,448 | 1,047, 863 80, 484 335, 000 | _-- 2, < 412, 393 | 1, 048, 728 63, 197 
November--_-_------- 3,989 | 410,912 | 1,046,146 | 80, 822 nt es ae re 410, 862 | 1, 046, 028 63, 486 
December... ...----- si 332, 006 | 416, 190 1, 059, 944 | 81, 149 356, 000 2, 3 | 416, 139 | 1, 059, 837 63, 795 

Amount of assistance 
1946 l 

SC, . $114, 316, 109 |$77, 531, 118 | $21, 545, 133 $2, 811, 858 $12, 428,000 |$101, 246, 673 |$77, 531, 118 $21, 543, 689 $2, 171, 866 

| | | 

1947 | | 
en ae ee 116, 677, 504 | 78, 314, 543 | 22, 085, 013 | 2,829,948 | 13, 448, 000 589, 069 | 78, 314, 543 2, 190, 610 
0 ee 118, 228, 257 | 78, 962, 347 | 22, 786, 969 | 2,851,941 | 13, 627, 000 961, 128 | 78, 962, 347 2, 213, 242 
March. .-.... 121, , 434 732, 176 | 23, 712, 901 | 2,920, 357 | 13, 664, 000 723, 084 | 80, 732, 176 oe | 2, 279, 557 
RE eee wee 121, 883, 760 , 165, 676 | 24, 118, 180 2, 943, 904 | 13, 656, 000 | 588, 000 | 81, 165, 676 24, 116, 6: | 2, 305, 694 
_ as 122, , 637 | 81, 159, 125 | 24, 295, 503 2, 971, 009 | 13, 598, 000 7,952 | 81, 159, 125 , 293, 903 | 2, 324, 924 
zs 127 8, 213 | 81, 903, 194 24, 465, 905 2, 998, 114 | 13, 151, 000 719, 261 | 81, 903, 194 24, 464, 325 | 2,351, 742 
PE  - cdcume 123, 416, 954 | 82, 045, 300 24, 865, 393 3, 034, 261 | 13, 472, 000 294, 690 | 82, 045, 300 24, 863, 878 | 2, 385, 512 
August ._._......... 124, 973, 835 | 83, 317, 307 25, 221, 353 3, 05£ é 13, 380, 000 935, 622 | 83, 317, 307 25, 219, 828 | 2, 398, 487 
September_- Sema 125, § 83, 877, 538 25, 472, 965 3, 13, 481, 000 766, 129 | 83, 877, 538 2, 417, 262 
October__......---- 128, ¢ 85, 201, 373 25, 961, 309 3, 14, 088, 000 665, 490 | 85, 201, 373 2, 504, 571 
November.........-.-- 128, 722, 531 | 85, 770, 698 25, 736, 955 3, 187, 878 | 14, 027, 000 028, 658 | 85, 770, 698 2, 522, 656 
SPUNNIY oo cencp ones 131, 918, 102 | 87, 270, 336 26, 224, 905 | 3, 211, 861 | 15, 211,000 | 116, 039,496 | 87, 270, 336 2, 545, 919 











1 Data subject to revision. Excludes programs administered without Federal participation in States administering such programs concurrently with programs 
under the Social Security Act. 
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only one such child. Of the aid to 
dependent children families in Octo- 
ber 1947, 32 percent had only one 
child. Two-child families have 
roughly the same representation in 
the general population and in the 
program. The proportion of families 
with three or more children is nearly 
half again as large in aid to de- 
pendent children as in the general 
population, though such families are 
in the minority in both groups. 

The general pattern of family size 
in aid to dependent children—large 
proportions of small families and 
small proportions of large families— 
is repeated in each State (table 3). 
There are, however, State differences 
of some significance both in the dis- 
tribution of families by number of 
children aided and in the average 
number of children per family. 

Among the States the average num- 
ber of children per family receiving 
aid in October 1947 ranged from 2.31 
in New York and 2.37 in California, 
Michigan, and Nebraska, to 3.01 in 
Hawaii and 3.03 in the District of 
Columbia. 

Rural States and States with rela- 
tively large proportions of nonwhite 
population tend to have compara- 
tively high average numbers of child 
recipients per family aided and higher 
proportions of families with six or 
more children aided. Such States also 
have, on the average, more children 
per family in the total population 
than do urban States with predomi- 
nantly white populations. 

The effect of population character- 
istics is canceled out in some States by 
policies that affect the number either 
of large or small families aided. Age 
limits of 16 years in Alaska, Georgia, 
Missouri, and Nebraska, and of 14 
years in Texas, for example, result in 
lower proportions of families with sev- 
eral children aided than would be 
expected if these States set the same 
age limit as that in the Federal act. 
Conversely, agency policies that dis- 
courage granting aid to one-child 
families, on the assumption that the 
mothers can work, result in a low 
proportion of such families aided and 
thereby increase the representation of 
each other size of family. 


1Bureau of the Census, Characteristics 
of Families in the United States: Febru- 
ary 1946, Series P-S, No. 13, p. 5. 


Table 2.—Aid to dependent children: Percentage distribution of families by number of 
children aided in selected months, 1940-47 





| Percent of families with specified number of children aided 


| 
Month and year 











o ae : ae | , | Wor 
| 4 child 2 chil- | 3 chil- | 4 chil- | 5 chil- | 6 chil- | 7 chil- | 8 chil- | 9 chil- | more 
| | Gren | dren dren dren dren dren dren dren chil- 
| } dren 
: | | | 
November 1940__...--| 28.4) 17.9] 10.4 5.4 26] Li} O04] O1] @ 
i). | 27.9 | 17.6 10.3 5. 5 2.7 1.2 | -5 on 0.1 
November 1942__----- 28.0] 17.7} 10.2 5.4 267 "3894 4 | 2 a 
November 1943_-..-- 27.4] 183] 1.0] 5.9 28) 1.2] 5 2 al 
November 1944__...-- 27.3} 186; 11.2 6.1 3.0 | 1.3 5 -2 1 
November 1945 26.8 | 18. 5 | 11.3 6.3 3.2 1.4 -6 | Py <a 
September 1946 26.5| 185] 11.4 6.4 3.3 1.5 | .7 | —_ 1 
October 1947 26.4 18.1) 11.1 6.3 3.3 1.6 | a .3 oS 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


1 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Table 3.—Aid to dependent children: Average number of children aided per family 
and percentage distribution of families by number of children aided, October 1947 


ee oo Se 
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Aver- | Percentage distribution of families by number of children 





























































































| eS 
Num- |number} | | 
State ber of | of chil- | . ne _ 6 or 
families; dren | mp ahi 2 chil- | 3 chil- chil- | 5chil- | more 
per | Total | 1 child dren | dren dren | dren chil- 
family | } dren 
| } 
Ee ee 412,393 | 2.54] 100.0| 321] 26.4 | 181 | 1.1) 63 6.0 
sf | 
PE isrwictendceeneuen 9,169 | 2.76 100.0 |} 25.3 18.4 12.9 | 7.9 7.4 
I ina a cainiciah iain asp nabnteeniael 216 2. 55 100.0 } 30.3 | 22.8 11.4 3.9 1.7 
pO SS IIR aS | 2,180} 288] 100.0} | 23.1) 21.0] 136] &7 8.2 
pS 7,814| 2.62] 100.0 2.0| 183] 124] 69 6.1 
California--..-- ee 2.37 100. 0 26.4) 17.4 10.0 5.5 4.5 
RSS | 4,211 2.73 | 100.0 27.6 19.0 12.5 7.2 7.0 
Connecticut ................- | 2,692} 2.40 100.0 30.7 20.8 11.3 | 4.6 4.1 
CU eee ee 313 | 2.89} 100.0 20.3] 23.8] 127] 105 7.0 
District of Columbia--...____- | 1,157 | 3.03 100.0 25.3 21.2 12.5 | 9.9 10.4 
|, . eee 13, 210 | 2. 48 100. 0 26.0 18.0 10.4 5.9 5.6 
Cd cdccabccededatmenaee | 6,641 2. 55 100.0; 30.3| 26.8 19.1 12.1 6.9 4.7 
| Se ---| 1,132 3. 01 100.0 27.4} 19.6 15.3 18.1 8.9 10.7 
ER Se | 1,734 2. 58 100. 0 32.8} 24.0 18. 6 12.5 5.5 6.5 
[SS ee | 21, 465 2. 51 100.0; 31.7) 28.0 18.3 10.9 5.8 5.3 
Sodan ddcnwennsh ioreme | 7,842 2. 46 100.0 | 34.7} 26.3 17.5 10.1 5.9 5.6 
(Se eee ~<-| 4, 237 2.56 | 100.0) 30.3 | 27.3 19.0 11.5 6.6 5.3 
ae ee 4,881} 2.51 100.0 .7}] 25.3 18.9 10.2 6.1 5.7 
0 SES | 11,143 2.54 100.0 5.0] 23.5 17.0 10.9 7.2 6.4 
Louisiana.........- oiiaaereaenita | 12,756 2. 59 100.0 33.0} 25.0 17.6 10.9 6.6 7.0 
1 |” SRR alee es | 1,859] 288] 1000) 229] 2.7] 211] 129 8.6 7.9 
a | 5,215) 290] 100.0] 24.2] 25.8] 196] 128] 8&7 8.8 
Massachusetts 2__.........-_- | 9,442 2.47 100. 0 29.4] 303] 20.3 10. 4 5.3 4.3 
Co eee | 20, 443 2.37 100.0 37.2 26.6 16.7 9.6 5.0 5.0 
CO ee } 6,122 2. 56 100.0} 31.2} 26.9 18. 6 11.6 6.1 5.6 
, RS |} 5,383 2. 67 100.0 29. 4 25. 2 19.5 12.5 6.6 6.8 
1 | __ R ee | 20, 485 2. 60 100.0 | 31.7 25.6 17.7 11.4 6.9 6.7 
I ora aa has metcerarasnqoasd | 1,712 2. 62 100.0 | 30.6 26.5} 18.6 10.9 6.8 6.5 
See cee eae 3, 113 2.37 100.0 | 34.1 28.8 | 17.9 10.5 4.6 4.0 
New Hampshire__....-.-_--- } 1,121 2. 54 100.0 | 28.7 29.7; 19.3 11.6 6.0 4.8 
2 | 4,307 2. 58 100.0 | 28.4 28.1 | 21.3 11.5 | 5.3 5.5 
New Mexico........-.------- 3, 863 2.65} 100.0} 34.0 23.1 16.6 10.9 7.6 7.9 
| 4) (ae 42, 503 2.31 | 100.0 | 34.8 29.0 | 17.6 9. 4.6 4.5 
North Carolina.._-...-._-.- 7, 958 2.86} 100.0} 24.8 24.8 19.9 14.0 8.7 7.8 
Nosth Dakots............... 1, 569 2. 69 100.0 | 28.6} 27.7 18.4 10.1 6.8 8.4 
ae .---| 9,421 2.73 | 100.0] 26.0] 27.6] 197] 126 7.0 7.0 
I, 56 oh acadnaaaiinned | 28,968 2. 41 100.0 38. 4 24.7| 15.8 9.5 5.7 5.9 
i ee 2, 307 2.53 | 100.0 30. 0 27.8 | 19.6 11.9 6.0 4.5 
Pennsylvania __--- | 38, 936 2.57 | 100.0] 32.7 26. 5 17.4] 10.6 6.1 6.7 
Boose Inteed. ............... 2, 632 2. 50 | 100.0 31.6 29.1 18.0 | 10.1 | 5.4 5.7 
South Carolima---._.....__- 5, 949 | 2.76 | 100.0| 27.6 24.3 18.8 13.8 | 8.7 6.8 
South Dakota. ........___-- 1,746 | 2.47| 100.0 35.0 25.8) 17.4] 103] 62] 5.2 
Tennessee sdcccucceacsecs| Me) SOF) Wee, Be 25.9 19.0] 13.3] 7.7 6.1 
J | Seas : 15,223} 2.51 | 100.0 30.1 27.6 19.6} 12.0 6.7 3.9 
, AER an anne 2,477 | 2.67] 100.0 .3 26. 2 | 19.7 | 12.9 | 6.6 6.3 
Vermont 708 | 2.69 | 100.0 | 1 26.4] 189] 109] 7.6 7.0 
Pe es -| 4,652] 2.90 100.0 a) 25. 2 | 20. 7 13.3 | 8.6 | 8.8 
. 7,284 | 2.43 100. 0 33. 2 8| 18.9 10. 4 | 5.1 | 4.6 
‘Wess ¥ireue...............- 10,114 | 2.74 100. 0 + 23.5 | 16.9 | 11.2 8.1 9.0 
Wisconsin inudwnaticens 7,105} 2.50 100.0 1 26.4 17.5) 10.3) 5.7 | 6.0 
Ws cicceccedccaccnsn 383 2. 84 100. 0 23. 0 27.2 | 18.0 | 16.4 8.9 | 6.5 
' ! 
1 Percentage distribution represents data for Sep- 2 Percentage distribution represents data for April 
tember 1947, 947. 
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Social Security 





The number of children in families 
receiving aid to dependent children 
has significance for national and State 
planning. In the Social Security Act, 
maximums on the amounts of assist- 
ance to individual families in which 
the Federal Government can partici- 
pate are established in relation to the 
number of children aided in the fam- 
ily. The maximum amount for one- 
child families is $24; for each child 
beyond the first, the maximum is uni- 


formly increased by $15. The $9 dif- 
ferential between the maximum for 
one child and that for each additional 
child in the family is the only provi- 
sion made for the needs of a parent. 

States find it necessary to pay more 
than the maximum amounts subject 
to Federal participation to larger pro- 
portions of families with one or two 
children than of those with more chil- 
dren. The Federal contribution to 
one or two-child families, therefore, is 


disproportionately small. Yet these 
families comprise more than half the 
case load. 

Experience with State maximums 
limiting payments has led many 
States either to set the maximum for 
a family with only one child aided 
higher than that for the first child in 
larger families or to set the amount 
for the first child in any family high 
enough to include a more realistic 
amount for the needs of the parent. 


Table 4.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, December 1947 } 








| 
| 
Payments to 























Payments to | Percentage change from— 









































| recipients | Percentage change from— | recipients 
Number | | November 1947 | December 1946 ] Number | November 1947 | December 1946 
State of re- | — | me || State of re- oe nbel 
cipients | Total | Aver- | | ciplents | Total | Aver- 
| amount | age i “ | | | amount age | ; : 
| | ber Amount} ~ en pemea —_ Amount my aoe 
\| 
Total_....._'2, 332, 006 $87, 270, 336 |$37.42 | +0.3 | +1.7 | +6.2 3 |e | 115, 782 | $3, 758, 366 |$32.47 | +0.2 +0.7 | +6.2 +0.6 
See | 10,812 425, 083 | 39.32 +.3 +.8 | +1.7 +8.3 
| ae 24, 283 955, 564 | 39.35 -.1 +1.0 | —2.8 +3.9 
1, 161,822 | 18.89 | +.8 +1.4 |+38.2 +41.1 || Nev..........- 2, 114 102, 185 | 48.34 +.8 +1.0 | +8.2 +22.4 
58, 989 | 43.03 ry 1 ? ‘ 78 a: : 1 ba: CSRs en 6, 841 265, 669 | 38. 83 +.4 +.4 | +2.5 +15.6 
514, 049 | 47.79 | * k . 
815, 549 | 18.19 | +1.4 +1.4 |+42.8 SET Tt Ihe Pcccccne sees 23, 463 985, 509 | 42.00 +.3 +.5 | +1.7 +7.8 
10, 345, 117 | 57.10 +.8 +.9 | +88 +19.0 |] N. Mex....... 8, 458 298, 873 | 35.34 +.9 +1.3 |+15.3 +12.3 
3, 750, 395 | 84.72 +.9 +31.9 | +6.2 | +117.0 || N.Y 109, 628 5, 435, 875 | 49. 58 +.1 +.4 | +3.7 +10.3 
736, 585 | 48. 63 —.5 +.2 | +2.4 42, 049 757,473 | 18.01 +.9 +1.0 |+18.7 +34.1 
31,695 | 24.51 | +1.7 +3.1 | +9.2 8, 841 352, 464 | 39. 87 (3) +3.9 —.4 +4.0 
89, 420 | 39. 58 +.8 +1.0 | —1.1 123, 001 4,971,928 | 40.42 +.2 +.4 | +2.9 +8. 4 
2,104,016 | 37.65 +.6 +1.3 |+13.6 96, 421 4, 092,499 | 42.44 —.3 —.3 | +6.0 +6.7 
22, 036 945, 849 | 42.92 | +.4 +.8 | +1.3 —2.0 
1, 307, 412 | 16.90 +.1 (3) +4.0 89, 808 | 3,057,023 | 34.04 —.2 +.1 +.2 +.1 
64, 722 | 34.23 | +1.3 +1.9 |+21.3 8, 867 368, 877 | 41.60 | +.8 +1.0 |+10.6 +26. 5 
436, 560 | 41.65 +.2 +.2 | +21 
5, 025, 194 | 39. 73 (2) +.3 +.4 32, 236 636, 440 | 19.74 | +1.0 +1.2 |+23.9 +18.7 
1, 594, 631 | 31.44 (3) +.7 | —9.4 12, 221 388, 416 | 31.78 (2) -—.1) —4.1 —5.9 
2, 011, 462 | 41.39 +.3 +1.1 +.4 50, 159 1, 024,015 | 20.42 | +1.0 +.8 |+20.4 +24. 5 
1, 385, 361 | 39.34 +.4 +.6 | +81 199, 250 6, 005, 994 | 30.14 +.6 +.8 | +5.7 +17.3 
887, 870 | 17.35 +.9 +1.0 |+14.5 11, 547 498, 362 | 43.16 +.2 +.2 |—10.6 —15.1 
1, 162, 068 | 21.7! +1.2 +1.7 |+19.4 5, 823 191, 704 | 32.92 -.1 +.3 | +7.1 +21.0 
473, 393 | 32.38 —.9 +2.9 | —5.0 16, 472 298, 705 | 18.13 +.7 +1.7 | +8.5 +16.9 
63. 625 3, 422, 526 | 53.79 —.2 —.1}) —4.3 —7.0 
383, 753 | 32. 26 +.2 +1.9 | +1.1 21, 963 445, 956 | 20.30 +.5 +.5 |+10.6 +14.7 
4, 872,071 | 55. 57 +.8 +2.7 | +5.3 47, 552 1, 754, 844 | 36.90 +.3 +.9 | +1.7 +7.6 
3, 478, 308 | 38.12 Ps 4 z 1 Fs 4 3, 858 186, 354 | 48.30 +.9 +.6 | +49 +4. 2 
1 2, 297,093 | 42. 23 ¥ 8 6 
| 656, 248 | 15. 87 —.4 —.9 |+17.2 



































1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 


subject to revision. 


2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent, 
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Table 5.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, December 1947 3 





Percentage change from— 





Payments to cases 






















































| 
Num- | November December 
State ber of 1947 in— 1946 in— 
cases Total Aver- 
amount age n 4 | 
— Amount — Amount 
| | 

Total 2____|356, 000 |$15, 211, 000 |$42.78 | +4.7 | +8.4 |+12.9 +22. 4 
5, 741 88,978 | 15. 50 +.6 +. 6 |+26.6 +23.0 
118 4,091 | 34.67 | —8.5 +2.3 |—18.1 —11.2 
2,191 63, 837 | 29.14 |+10.0 +11.0 | —2.8 —1.3 
2, 655 32, 578 | 12. 27 —.9 +.4 —.7 —.5 
25, 676 1, 182, 590 | 46.06 | +5.9 +5. 5 1425.3 +25. 0 
, 109 169, 250 | 41.19 | +4.1 +6.0 | +4.6 +19. 4 
43, 583 4 157, 737 | 44.02 +.3 +11.0 |+19.8 +27. 4 
781 29,795 | 38.15 | +43 +5. 0 |-+40. 2 +48. 0 

1, 129 49, 576 | 43.91 | +3.0 +4.4 | +6.3 —.8 
54, 200 td Cone nd Rode SNe See) Tee 
_ See 3, 269 50,479 | 15.44 | +3.8 +4.8 |+16.6 +27.0 
Hawaii - - 920 43,124 | 46.87 +.8 —.5 |+20.4 +34. 5 
Idaho 6___ 15, 162 | 29.61 +.8 +1.7 —.6 8.8 
1, 258, 342 | 49.86 | +5.3 +11.0 |+17.0 +26. 4 

283, 360 | 28.65 | +4.8 +17.4 | +2.2 7.4 

115, 108 | 29.66 | +7.5 +17.8 |—11.3 +4. 2 

202, 854 | 42.56 | +3.9 +4.2 |4+12.8} +21.2 

sf SORE SSUES SEE ee Bits tat 

206, 802 | 22.21 | +2.1 +2.8 |+14.7 +21.1 

114, 960 | 43.69 |+10.9 +18.7 |+20.9 +27. 4 

160, 982 | 39. 24 +.5 +5.7 |—46.0 —45. 3 

755, 325 | 46.67 | +2.1 +13.3 |4+-14.7 +31.8 

1, 287,931 | 53.11 | +7.9 +40. 8 |+21.0 +44.8 

274, 849 | 43.24 | +8.3 +11.2 | +8.3 25. 0 

5, 240 9.92 | +1.9 +5.8 |+33.7 +38. 1 

323, 146 | 27.25 | +3.7 +7.9 | +1.8 —5.2 

38, 830 | 24.25 |-+-22.6 +10. 2 |+19.8 +18. 2 

52, 865 | 31.02 | +8.3 +21.6 | —7.3 +8. 5 

6,655 | 22.71 |+29.1 +18. 3 8.9 +28.3 

44,747 | 37.83 | +6.0 +9. 2 |+10.4 +19.3 

343, 783 | 53.00 | +7.0 | -+11.9 |+22.5 +34. 4 

39, 308 | 21.02 | +4.5 +5. 1 |+16. 2 +11.0 

4, 089, 328 | 65.45 | +1.3 —2.3 |+39.3 +41.7 

44,311 | 13.89 | +40 +2.6 |-+12.4 +17.5 

25, 382 | 30.51 |+28.8 | +17.1 |+11.1 +10.9 

940, 308 | 44.54 | +6.2 +9.4 |+20.6 +32. 7 

68, 850 (11) (11) +4. 6 (4) +17.7 

296, 586 | 46.39 |+20.6 +23.6 | —5.2 —9.5 

1, 156, 648 | 37.20 | +2.1 +9.5 | +2.4 +8.8 

124,971 | 47.02 | +1.6 +8.4 |+14.8 +29. 3 

65, 208 | 15.89} +.9] +27.5| —2.1 +30. 1 

19, 034 | 27.11 |+-14.5 +21.6 |—17.6 —7.9 

16, 451 9.61 | —9.7 +15.6 |+25.6 +24. 2 

, Sy Se PERRES! See Se eee 

87, 867 | 49.39 |+-10. 2 +7.0 | +3.6 —5.1 

OP Binccuasidanaciilinnssdedais ee | ee 
76, 609 | 20.62 | +2.5 +5. 5 |+17.2 +30. 0 
472, 594 | 50.64 |+21.2 +17.3 |—18.7 —22.5 

54,117 | 14.52 | —1.3 —1.4 |-19.5 —16.4 

207, 848 | 42.05 | +9.8 +14.9 | +6.7 +9. 1 
18, 266 | 41.05 | +5.7 —.1 | +3. —2.2 

| 








1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 
subject to revision. 

? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes payments for, and an estimated number of cases receiving, medical 
care, hospitalization, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials, 

4 Includes an estimate of approximately 5 percent. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

8 Excludes a few cases and small amount of local funds not administered by 
State agency. 

® Partly estimated. 

10 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

11 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 2,323 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,031 cases under program administered by 
State Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases not computed. 








Table 6.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, December 1947 } 





Payments to re- 





























| | cipients Percentage change from— 
Num- | 
State ber of | November 1947 | December 1946 
recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
: amount age Y 
| — Amount — Amount 
Total__._- 81,149 | $3,211,861 |$39. 58 +0.8 | +5.8 +14. 2 
Total, 47 
States ?_| 63,795 2, 545,919 | 39.91 +.5 +.9 | +6.5 +17. 2 
1,069 22,024 | 20.60 +.7 +.8 |+15.4 +18.0 
651 36, 854 | 56.61 | +1.1 +.9 |+10.5 7.0 
1, 549 32,909 | 21.25 +.6 +.6 |+17.6 +10.1 
6, 863 498, 590 | 72.65 | +1.5 +1.4 |+10.5 +38. 4 
385 18,931 | 49.17 —.8 —.4| —9.4 +20.5 
138 5,713 | 41.40 | —2.1 —3.6 —.7 +2.8 
124 3,719 | 29.99] +.8 +2.2| (3) (@) 
217 9,307 | 42.89 +.5 +1.7 | +6.4 +6.5 
2,7 107, 505 | 38.98 +.4 +.9 | +9.2 +15.1 
2, 216 45,031 | 20.32} +.1 (4) +2.1 +10.1 
78 2,937 | 37.65 | (3) () (3) (3) 
204 9,433 | 46.24 | —1.0 —1.5 +.5 +1.6 
4, 730 196, 601 | 41.56 | —.3 (5) —3.3 +5.6 
1,915 64, 375 | 33.62 +.1 +.7 —-.1 +8.6 
1, 206 6 54,527 | 45.21 —7 +.2 | —2.8 +6.8 
907 37,716 | 41.58 | —2.3 —1.4 |—18.9 —12.7 
1, 849 34,071 | 18.43 +.9 +1.1 |+16.3 +17.9 
1, 576 42,432 | 26.92 +.3 +1.0 |+10.3 +1.8 
704 23, 490 | 33.37 0 +3.7 | —8.0 —9.5 
465 16, 253 | 34.95 | —.2 +.7|) —.4 —2.9 
| 
1, 240 65, 366 | 52.71 +.1 +.6 | +9.3 +16.5 
1, 466 €0,272 | 41.11 +.7 +1.0 | +7.1 +9.4 
1,021 50, 632 | 49.59 | +1.0 +3.3 | +8.4 +26. 1 
2,093 50,457 | 24:11 | +.3 +.5 |+12.3 +14.8 
7 2,800 7 84,000 |830.00 |__._-_- eee Sar Bete TS 
420 17,155 | 40.85 | +.7 +.5 |+14.8 +18.6 
496 21,712 | 43.77 | +1.8 +3.2 | +9.5 +27.6 
28 1,187 | (8) (8) (*) (8) (3) 
296 12, 228 | 41.31 0 +.3 | +1.0 +15.8 
624 27,358 | 43.84 | +1.1 +1.4 | +8.9 +15.7 
401 15, 556 | 38.7 +.5 —.3 |+47.4 +43.5 
3, 389 185, 485 | 54.73 +.3 +.5 | +5.4 +10.5 
2,999 79, 861 | 26.63 +.6 +1.1 |+10.8 +30.9 
122 4,816 | 39.48} +.8 +1.8]} —.8 +3.0 
3, 321 126, 147 | 37.98 | +.6 +2.2 | +5.2 +18.3 
2, 571 1NQ, 163 | 42.85 +.2 +.1 |+16.1 +16.1 
2 19,062 | 49.90 | +1.6 +1.4 0 —6.1 
14, 526 580,755 | 39.98 | +.1 +.1 | +4.6 +5.1 
6,174 | 44.10 —.7 —.9 |+13.8 +29. 3 
1, 278 28, 648 | 22.42 | +1.3 +1.8 |+15.4 +10.6 
208 6,096 | 29.31 | —1.4 —12| —4.6 —4.4 
1, 834 55,981 | 30.52 | +1.6 +1.7 |+11.9 +49. 4 
5, 469 183,770 | 33.60 +.3 +.4 | +6.6 +22.7 
1 6, 634 | 47.39 | +3.7 +1.8 | —2,1 —9.9 
178 6,667 | 37.46 | +1.1 +.8 | +3.5 +16.5 
1,176 27, 593 | 23.46 +.3 +1.8 |+10.0 +23. 7 
648 40,429 | 62.39 | +1.7 +1.6| +.2 +.6 
883 20, 482 | 23.20) +.2 —.2| +2.8 +8.9 
1, 282 49, 482 | 38.60 +.5 +1.3 | —2.1 +8.3 
4 5,275 | 46.27 | +6.5 +.3 +.9 —6.9 





























1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures 
in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. 
Data exclude pees administered without Federal participation in Con- 
necticut, which administers such program concurrently with program under 
the Social Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All 
data subject to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

3’ Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Excludes $4,499, cost of medical care for August, September, and October, 
paid to recipients in December. 

1 Estimated. 

8 Represents statutory monthly pension of $30 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 
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Table 7.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
| December 1947 








| 
























































































Number of Payments to 
recipients | recipients | Percentage change from— 
| 
| November 1947 in— | December 1946 in— 
State Aver- : - 
Fami-| Chil- | Total age | Number of— | | Number of— 
lies | dren amount | per |__ 
| |family | - cos. ieee | Amount 
| ami- | i ami-| Chil- 
| lies | dren | lies & dren | 
| | 
} 
Total - ----------- $1.3) +1. o| +20. 2| 7 
Total, 50 States 2 “416, 1 13911, (059, 837/26, 223, 241] 63. 02| - +1.3) +1. 9| “420. 2 7 
acini ainda eenasilionen Paes bithiacticaratse a 
Alabama..------.---- 9, 502 ; 23| 41.4)  +1.4! +27.7 .6 
a eee | 228 a3 4 32. 08} 0 | —1.4) +17. 5} 4 
eS ee | 2,341) 112, 635) 48. 11 +1. 1) +1.2|) +14.0 1.4 
eee 8, 095 286, | 35. 45) +1. 5) +1.3] +53. 8 43.8 
California _.--- ------| 18,198 1, 392, 742) 105. 57) 43.2} +4.0| +47.6 3.0 
Colorado.......--.---| 4,281 644) 76. 77) +1.3 2.9) 49.5 8 
Connecticut---_--- | 2,664 250, 669) 94. —.7| +.2| —3.9) 2.8 
Delaware__.--------- | "399 23,444| 72.81 +40} +43.6) +29.8] 433.3] +47 
District of CGoiumbia._| | 1,198 89,125] 74.39 1) +37] 43.7] +9.9 +9.2) +11.4 
Florida_.....--.------ | 14,102 627,096] 44.47) +3.8] +3.7) 43.8] +89.4) +89.0) +138.7 
| H | } 
Georgia - ------------- | 6,691 229,740} 34,34) +.4) +.2) (3) | +18.0/ +17.1) +20.4 
ee } 1,207 106, 067} 87.88) +3. 0) 3. 0} +3.0) +60.3) +56. 5 +49, 1 
Se ee | 1,799 142,818) 79.39) +3.2) +2.9) +3. 2) +12.4) +10.4 +13.3 
ee | 21,220 53, 531 1, 763,354) 83.10) +.2) +.4 2.7) —4.9) —2.5 —4.0 
eae | 7,990 19, 6 40 387,607} 48. 51| +.6 +.6 +1.6) +12.9) +13.4) +40.6 
OO ae eer 4, 498 , 527; 4303, 641| 67.51) +3.6) +4.1) +5.9) +17.7| +18.6) +135.4 
Sees 4, 912 350,114) 71.28 +.7 +.9 +. 5} +19. 4) +18. 1) 4-23. 9 
Kentucky------------ | 12,053 413,033} 34.27] +3. H +4.0) 43.7) +70.2) +67.9} +39.1 
Louisiana.........--- | 13,187] 34,282] 520, 483| 39. 47} 42.4) +2.8 2.9} +29.5) +29.31 +411.6 
| 1, 963 5, 676} 156,002) 79. 1 +2.9 2.6] +6.2) +118) $12.8) +3.4 
| | | | | 
Maryland... ...--.--- 15,800| 394,604] 72.52] 42.4] 42.2] 42.3] 493.4] +951) +844 
Massachusetts - - -----} 24, 007) 1, 019, 333 = 98) +2.2) -+2.2) +2.6) +14.9] +14.7) +28.4 
Michigan - - ....--..-.-- | 48, 864| 1,601,813] 77.52) +. si +. 6 +. 6) +14.5) +13.5 +14. 4 
Minnesota. -___------ 16,296” 436,060| 68.58! 41.7] 42.1)  +2.1] 417.6) +176] +45.7 
Mississippi_.-.--.--- 14,852} 147,846] 26.35, +2.1) +1.7) +1.8) +28.6] +29.2| 428.8 
meeeeouri.............} 52, 571 624, 983; 30.81) —1.0) —1.2) —1.1) +19. 5) +18.4 —1.1 
|S See 4, 648 122,999} 70.08) +2.0) +2.5) +2.9| +15.0) +14.3 +28. 3 
Nebraska. .......--- 7,467; 232,807) 73.95} +.9} 41.2) 42.5) 48.7) +85 +3,.8 
a 107 1,664) $2.63) (5) | (5) | (5) (5) | @& (5) 
New Hampshire — 2, 945 93, _ 80.18) +3.3 —% +2. 2) +16.3) +14.8 +20.3 
| | | | | | 
New Jersey..-...---- | 4,417) 11,328} 355,759] 80.54] +1.8) 41.7}  +1.4/ 416.5) +17.5| +31.4 
New Mexico-..------ 4, 076 10, 759 195,779) 48.03) +2.4) +2.3) 2.9) +31.1) +31.8 +32.1 
ST MUNEL. « poncuans- | 42,538 98,506) 4, 280,203) 100. 62 +.8) +.9 +1.8 +29.0) +245 +26. 2 
North Carolina. = . 365) 23,7 292, 604) 34.98) +4.2) +3.8) +5.1) +20.8) +22.5 +29.1 
North Dakota---....- 4, 283 119, 484; 76.35) —.1) +1.7) +.7| +11 +.7 +9.9 
ee eid 25, 984 635,356) 66.29) -+1.1) +.8) +2.1) +9.8) +8.4 +13.1 
Oklahoma.....-- E8, 039 841,781) 35.92) —3.4) —3.0) —1.5 —.8| +1.4 —21.1 
eas 6, 004 231,570} 98.5 +.8) +1.7 +1.8) +48.0) +48.5 +61.8 
Pennsylvania --- 100, 260) 2, 806,924) 72.07) +.7/ +.8 +1.2| +7.7| +7.4 +6.1 
Rhode Island 6, 625 206, 463 | 78.21; +.5 +.7| +.6) +32. 5) +32.5 +45. 6 
| | | 
South Carolina 7 17, 263 159, 47. 5| 25.61) +1.7) +1.8) +2.1) +30.5 +33.8 +24.0 
South Dakota ‘ 4, 333 79, 434) 45.57) +.5) +1. 2) +.7| —5.8) —4.8 —6.6 
Tennessee__-_--_- 74 39, 556 656,366) 44.51) +1.6) +1.7) +1.2; +19.4) +20.4 +51.5 
eee 9¢ 40,253) 612,809) 38.31) +3.3) +3.3 +.2; +41.2) +42.2 +98. 3 
eee , O2E 7, 021 243,492) 92.76) +3.3) +3.5 +4. 2) +17.2) +15.7 +7.4 
Vermont_____... 755 2, 061 35, 234! 46.67) +4.6) +5.5 +5.7| +18.3) 4-18.5 +23. 0 
D.. . nacwodecn } 4, 900 14, 110 203, 482) 41. 53 2.9) +2.6 +5.0) +23.1 22, 1 +40. 5 
Washington-_.._.....- 7, 517 18, 351 729,048; 96.99) +1.4) +1.7 2.1) +23.1 22. § +12.1 
West Virginia 28, 805 427,105) 40.73) +1.6) -+1.8 1.5) +20.4 3 i +27.1 
Wisconsin..........-- 18, 121 615,332) 84.86) 41.5) +1.5 2.3, +9.6) +10. ¢ +18.6 
Wyoming...._..-.-.. 1,114 85. a | +3.4) +2.8 2.9' +6.2) +6.8 +7.5 


33, 738) 





1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 
1948, pp. 24-26. Figures in italics represent program 
administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude programs administered without Federal 
participation in Florida, Kentucky, and Nebraska, 
which administer such programs concurrently with 
programs under the Social Security Act. All data 
subject to revision. 


2 Under plans ema. by the Social Security 
Administration. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Excludes $13,531, cost of medical care for August, 
September, and October, paid to recipients in 
December. 

5 Percentage change not calculated on base of less 
than 100 families, 


Table 8.—Recipient rates for Specified 
types of public assistance in the conti- 
nental United States, by State, December 
1947 


| 
Children | 


























yo = receiving aa 
old-age = deg general 
assist- Pe il : nm assist- 
State ance per | © ai dren | ance per 
1,000 pop- pod _ 100,000 
ulation — a — 
aged 65 oer 18 | lian on , 
verl » 
| and over years 2 | ulation 3 
"2 O60l...0s. eae 219 | 24 573 
Alabama. .---- a 382 | 22 | 239 
Arizona. _........- 365 28 | 480 
Pg | eee | 353 | 29 203 
California. -...---. 257 | 14 596 
Colorado. ..-------- 424 | 32 | 700 
Connecticut._------} 100 | : = 
Delaware__- 56 | 11 |-- 
District of Colum- 
bia = as 45 | 17 | 154 
Florida__-_-- | 345 | 50 |-- 
Georgia |} 418 | 14 | 220 
Cee | 276 26 | 156 
Bit 187 | 24 640 
Indiana- ----. -----| 159 18 693 
Se | 189 15 357 
oe Se 198 22 497 
Kentucky-.--..-.-- | 243 29 < 
Louisiana. -.-----.- | 381 36 480 
| EE ent 176 20 858 
Maryland exiwe el 83 24 240 
Massachusetts. -_-- 210 19 718 
Michigan__-_--- ives 232 26 980 
Minnesota_ 220 19 587 
Mississippi 316 17 37 
ee 319 47 765 
Montana...-------- 240 29 538 
Nebraska...------ 199 19 310 
ee | 230 3 297 
New Hampshire___-| 132 20 585 
New Jersey. ...----- 68 9 348 
New Mexico-.--.-. 305 47 534 
New York.__.....-- 98 28 997 
North Carolina__--- 225 16 187 
North Dakota_----- 190 19 317 
Pie ick cee 197 12 742 
Oklahoma..--.-..-- 581 ) ae 
eee 199 17 813 
Pennsylvania.___--- 113 32 516 
Rhode Island___--- 139 30 788 
South Carolina_---- 332 21 283 
South Dakota------ 236 22 307 
| 
Tennessee ......... 255 35 129 
: 487 fee 
i) rr Pee 312 28 451 
,. ee | 162 a 
Virginia. ---.-- ie 91 13 240 
Washington. .-.--.-| 362 32 822 
West Virginia. -----| 185 | 39 335 
Wisconsin. -------.-| 171 | 18 403 
238 13 308 





Wyoming. .....--.- | 





1 penalties aged 65 and over as of April 1947 esti- 
mated by the Social Security Administration. Rate 
is an understatement for some States because only 
1 recipient is reported when a single payment is 
made to husband and wife, both 65 or over. 

2 Population under 18 as of April 1947 estimated by 
the Social Security Administration. For Nevada, 
rate is for program administered without Federal 
participation. 

3 Civilian population as of July 1946 estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census. For Indiana and New 
Jersey, rates include unknown number of persons 
receiving medical care, hosnditalization, and burial 
only. Number of persons aided not currently avail- 


able for Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Kentucky, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Vermont. 
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Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and Other 
Income Payments 


Personal Income . 


Personal income in 1947—$196.8 
billion—was 11 percent higher than 
that in 1946, largely as a result of 
high wage and salary payments 
throughout the year (table 2). All 
major segments shared in the in- 
crease. Employees’ income, account- 
ing for 63 percent of all personal in- 
come, increased 10 percent; proprie- 
tors’ and rental income was up 14 
percent; personal interest income and 
dividends, 11 percent; social insurance 
and related payments, 3 percent; pub- 
lic aid, 25 percent; and miscellaneous 
income payments, 50 percent. 


Estimated Pay Rolls in Covered 
Employment, Third Quarter, 
1947 

Civilian wages and salaries totaled 
$29 billion in the third quarter, 1.2 
percent above the Jevel in the preced- 
ing quarter and 11 percent more than 
that in the third quarter of 1946 (table 
3). 

Pay rolls covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance climbed to the 
record total of $22.9 billion, represent- 
ing 78.8 percent of all civilian wage 
and salary payments; a year earlier 
the proportion of all payments was 
77.6 percent. About 94 percent of the 
wages covered in the third quarter by 
old-age and survivors insurance were 
also covered by State unemployment 
insurance laws, as compared with 93 
percent in the second quarter and 92 
percent a year earlier. 

The $21.5 billion in wages and sal- 
aries covered by State laws represent- 
ed a 14-percent increase over the pre- 
ceding year’s total. The fact that 
this gain was slightly larger than that 
under old-age and survivors insurance 
indicates a decline in the relative im- 
portance of small-firm wage pay- 
ments. 

Primarily as a result of wage boosts 
and continued high employment in 
the railroad industry, pay rolls under 
the railroad retirement, unemploy- 
ment, and sickness insurance pro- 
grams remained on a higher level dur- 


ing the first three quarters of 1947 
than in the corresponding quarters of 
1946; in the 9 months, earnings of 
railroad workers were up $118 million 
or 3.3 percent. 


Social Insurance and Related 
Payments 


Sharp declines in unemployment in- 
surance benefits and in veterans’ 
readjustment allowances that more 
than offset increases in retirement, 
disability, and survivor benefits re- 
sulted in a 9-percent drop in total ex- 
penditures under the selected pro- 
grams, as compared with those a year 
earlier (table 4). With employment 
at record heights in 1947 the need for 
unemployment benefits was not as 
great, and payments under the State 
programs fell 29 percent. Readjust- 
ment allowances to unemployed vet- 
erans dropped 48 percent in 1947, and 
allowances to self-employed veterans 
were One-fifth less than in 1946. 
These decreases were caused largely 
by many veterans giving up jobs to 
attend school and by better employ- 
ment opportunities for those seeking 
work. Unemployment benefits under 
the railroad program dropped only 
slightly—1.3 percent. 

As indicated in the tabulation be- 
low, unemployment insurance benefits 





Amount (in mil- 
lions) 
Type of benefit 


| | 
| 1947 | 1946 | 1940 





Total... --|$4, 699)$5, 152/$1, 189 





i aa | . os 
Retirement and disability: | | 








Monthly benefits | 2,260) 1,745) 515 
Temporary disability benefits 33} axaséa 
Survivor: | 
Monthly benefits__- . 557) 466 115 
Lump-sum payments 63] 58] 24 
Unemployment insurance .-| 1, 588) 2, 627 35 
Self-employment allowances....) 198) — 252)-..- 
Percentage distri- 
bution 
Type of benefit = : es 
] r 
1947 | 1946 | 1940 
sia —— |__| 
Total | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 
Retirement and disability: | } | 
Monthly benefits__- : 48.1] 33.9) 43.3 
Temporary disability benefits| .7| «1 
Survivor: | } 
Monthly benefits__- acanwet 1G ASG &i 
Lump-sum payments | 1.3} 1.1} 2.0 
Unemployment insurance - | 33.8] 51.0] 45.0 
Seli-em ployment allowances._..| 4.2} 4.9}-- 


accounted for about a third of the 
total expended under the selected pro- 
grams in 1947. A year earlier, more 
than half the expenditures were made 
for this purpose. Monthly benefits 
under retirement and permanent dis- 
ability programs, on the other hand, 
accounted for 48 percent of the total 
in 1947 and 34 percent a year earlier, 
while regular monthly survivor bene- 
fits made up 12 and 9 percent, respec- 
tively. 


Civil-Service Refunds 


Refunds of contributions to em- 
ployees who left the Federal civil serv- 
ice moved in a general downward di- 
rection throughout 1947 (table 1). In 
August, these payments fell below $10 
million for the first time since Octo- 
ber 1945. Some 683,000 former Fed- 
eral employees received $155.9 million 
in 1947. This number was less than 
half that a year earlier, while pay- 
ments fell one-third. 

The average amount refunded in- 
creased throughout most of 1947, 
reaching a peak of $287 in October 
and November. The average pay- 
ment increased from $180 during the 
last 6 months of 1946 to $204 during 
the first half of 1947 and to $263 dur- 
ing the second half of the year. Some 


Table 1.—Number and amount of civil- 
service refunds, by specified period, 























1940-47 
[In thousands] 
Refunds 
Period 
Number } Amount 
Calendar year: | 

i Sy a ok YF 17.8 | $3, 277 
ere ae abeninisascen i-0d deka 32.4 | 4, 616 
1942- a 67.3 | 6, 357 
C7 NER RPE TIE 204.3 | 10, 809 
1944 ieicealesieceeapetetenil 704. 2 | 2, 156 
1945 2__ SATIS 858. 1 80, 992 
1946 3 ‘ aes eo 238, 594 
January-June 3___.......- 1, 052.8 140, 423 
July-December- - -------- | 546.7 | 98, 171 
| Sec 683.0 | 155, 892 
January-June. --...---.-.-- 398.3 | 81, 130 
July-December | 284.7 | 74, 762 
July__. S| 60.8 | 13, 318 
August ; picmcniaaaal | 39.3 9, 742 
September. - ---- en 55.3 | 15, 234 
| Eas ee | 47.6 | 13, 629 
November- ----- vee 41.6 | 11,917 
RNIN oc nic cnaniacdarcal 40. 2 10, 923 





1 Refunds principally from civil-service retirement 
and disability fund but also from Canal Zone and 
Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds 
administered by the Civil Service Commission. 

2 Excludes War Department refunds for July- 
December; see footnote 3. 

3 Includes $13,926,000 refunded during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1946, to 183,500 civilian em- 
ployees of the War Department; monthly data not 
available. 

Source: Civil Service Commission, 
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of this increase may have resulted  civil-service employees with up to 10 the Federal service. 


from passage of the Jones bill (Public years’ service to withdraw their con- 


1See the Bulletin, September 1947, p. 


Law No. 263) in July 1947, permitting tributions when they separate from 40. 


Table 2.—Personal income by specified period, 1940-47 


[In billions; seasonally adjusted, at annual rates] 




































| 
Per- Social 
Propri-| sonal insur- | Miscel- 
Em- | etors’ | interest Public | 22¢e laneous 
Year and month| Total |ployees’} and | income aid and |income 
income!) rental and related| pay- 
income| divi- pay- |ments4 
dends ments 3 
78.3 $47.6 $16.3 $9. 4 $2.7 $1.7 $0. 6 
95.3 60.0 20.8 9.9 2.4 1.6 6 
122, 2 80. 2 28. 1 9.7 1.7 1.8 ov 
149.4 104.0 32.1 10.0 1.0 1.6 of 
164.9 116.0 34. 4 10.7 1.0 1.8 1.0 
171.6 117.6 ok 11.6 1.0 2.9 1.4 
177.2 112.5 41.8 13.3 1.2 ae 1,2 
196.8 | 123.5 47.8 14.8 1.5 7.4 1.8 
1946 | 
December._-----| 189.9] 118.8 47.2 13.7 1.4 7.5 1.3 
1947 
January ......... 189.3 | 118.7 45.8 14.0 1.4 8.1 1.3 
February. .-..--..- 189.5 | 118.9 45.9 14.1 1.4 7.9 1.3 
Ses 190. 6 118.8 46.8 14,2 1.5 7.9 1.4 
US aaa 189.4 117.8 46.5 14.3 1.5 7.9 1.4 
ae --| 190.5 119.0 46.5 14.4 1.5 7.6 1.5 
ee . 194.1 121.6 47.1 14.6 1.5 7.4 1.9 
a = 194.9 121.4 47.4 14.7 1.5 7.5 2.4 
August _-_-._- 193.8 | 122.7 45.5 14.9 1.5 7:2 2.0 
September__..-..| 209.9 | 135.7 48.1 15.6 1.5 7.0 2.0 
October_.........| 203.2 127.0 50. 4 15.4 1.6 6.8 2.0 
November_-......| 204.2 129.0 49.9 15.5 1.6 6.5 17 
December. - -.-_- 209.7 | 129.9 54.0 15.6 1.6 6.8 1.8 








1 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind in the continental United 
States, pay of Federal civilian and military personnel stationed abroad, other 
labor income (except compensation for injuries), mustering-out pay, and 
terminal-leave pay. Military pay includes the Government’s contribution to 
allowances for dependents to enlisted personnel. Civilian wages and salaries 
represent net earnings after employee contributions under social insurance and 
related programs have been deducted; data exclude work relief earnings. 

? Payments to recipients under 3 special public assistance programs and gen- 
eral assistance. Includes payments for care of children in private foster homes; 
for 1940-43, includes work relief earnings of persons who wereemployed by WPA, 
NYA, and CCC, and value of food and cotton stamps; for 1940-42, includes 
subsistence grants to farmers. 

3 Includes payments of old-age and survivors insurance, railroad retirement, 
Federal, State, and local retirement, veterans’ pensions and compensation, 
workmen’s compensation, State and railroad unemployment insurance and 
sickness compensation, and readjustment and subsistence allowances to veterans 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

4 Includes veterans’ bonus (Federal and State), payments under the Govern- 
ment lire insurance, national service life insurance, and military and naval 
insurance programs, the Government’s contribution to nonprofit organizations, 
anc business transfer payments. 


Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 





Table 3.—Estimated pay rolls in employment covered by selected 
programs‘ in relation to civilian wages and salaries, by 
Specified period, 1938-47 


(Corrected to Feb. 10, 1948] 
































Wages and salaries 2 Pay rolls covered by— 
Railroad 
retire- 
Old-age State ment, 
Period and unen- unem- 
Total Civil- sur- ploy- ploy- 
ian 3 vivors ment ment, 
insur- insur- and ! 
ance 4 ance’ | sickness] 
insur- 
ance & 
Amount (in millions) 
Calendar year: 
PENG Gonokiacwianke en-e-| $42,812 $42,442 | $29,026 | $26, 200 $2, 028 
eee 45,745 45, 347 32, 222 29, 069 2, 161 
ae ee 49, 587 48, 996 35, 668 32, 450 2, 273 
| a eee ee 61, 708 59, 846 45, 463 42, 146 2, 687 
a ea 81, 681 75, 396 58, 219 54, 796 3, 382 
SEE Pee ee ee 105, 328 90, 85 69, 653 66, 117 4,085 
| NESS tees 117, 137 96, 355 73, 349 69,139 4, 507 
ae a BS 117, 537 95,099 71, 560 66, 643 4,514 
eee ee eee 111, 143 103, 133 79, 410 73, 361 4, 866 
1946 
January-March --__...--- 25, 803 22, 832 17, 409 16, 123 1,140 
AMER TUOS...... .-50065-- 26, 997 25, 033 19, 101 17, 661 1, 206 
July-September. --.-.--- 27, 866 26, 201 20, 319 18, 756 1, 267 
October-December. ----- 30, 477 29, 067 22, 580 20, 821 1, 253 
1947 
January-March-.------- 28, 780 27, 621 21, 590 20, 108 1, 206 
BOGE CONE. 5 on ccasccdss:. 29, 704 28, 669 22, 380 20, 748 1, 227 
July-September----...--- 29, 992 29, 013 22, 858 21,475 1, 29% 
Percent of civilian wages and salaries 
Calendar year: | 
REED idikdcustetdnasascmlaadencunad | 100.0 68.4 61.7 4.8 
% 100.0 71.1 64.1 4.8 
100.0 72.8 66.2 4.6 
100.0 76.0 70. 4 4.5 
100.0 77.2 72.7 4.5 
100.0 76.7 72.8 4.5 
100.0 76.1 71.8 4.7 
100.0 75. 2 70.1 4.7 
100.0 77.0 71.1 4.7 
1946 
January-March. ........|..-.----- 100.0 76.2 70.6 5.0 
pS eens (cre Segee mec 100.0 76.3 70.6 4.8 
July-September. ........|...---.--- 100.0 77.6 71.6 4.8 
October-December. -.-.-|...-.----- 100.0 77.7 71.6 4.3 
1947 
January-March.-.-...--- 100.0 78.2 72.8 4.4 
CS E 100.0 78.1 72.4 4.3 
July-September. 100.0 74.0 4.5 























1 Includes data for Alaska and Hawaii. Pay rolls covered by State unem- 
ployment insurance programs in these 2 Territories have ranged from $18 
million to $78 million a quarter. 

2 Total represents estimated wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in 
continental United States and, in addition, pay of Federal civilian and mili- 
tary personnel in all other areas; civilian wages and salaries include employee 
contributions to social insurance and related programs. 

3 Quarterly data have been adjusted to correct for distribution of bonus 
payments. 

4 Taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of $3,000 earned 
in employment covered by program. 

5 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment covered by 
program; excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws through 
June 1939. Data for 1946 and 1947 preliminary. 

6 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 a month. Data for 
1946 and 1947 are preliminary. 

Source: Data on wages and salaries from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce; data on pay rolls for selected programs based on 
reports of administrative agencies. 
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39 
Table 4.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-47 
[In thousands; data corrected to Feb. 10, 1948] 
5 i sis ’ | Unemployment insur- 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance programs 
Monthly reti t and disabilit Sick | | = 
Monthly retirement and disability eee “ Sickness ust- 
benefits 1 Survivor benefits benefits "| ment 
| Rail- | allow- 
Fg State road | ances 
pw Total Monthly | Lump-sum Rail-| unem- | Service- | Unem-} to self- 
road | ploy- men’s | ploy-| em- 
Social | Rail- | Civil | | | Un- | ment Read- | ment | ployed 
| Secu- | t0ad | Service| Veterans Rail- Rail- | Civil State | em- | insur- |justment} Insur-| veter- 
rit Retire- | Com- | Adminis-| Social | road | Veter- | Social | road | Serv- | Veter- | laws !2 | ploy- | ance Act 4 | ance | ans % 
hee? ment | mis- | tration5| Secu-| Re- |ans Ad-| Secu-| Re-| ice jans Ad- ment | Jaws ? Act 8 
| Act 3 | sion 4 rity | tire- | minis- | rity | tire- | Com- | minis- Insur-| 
| } Act 6 | ment |tration | Act |ment| mis- tra- | ance 
| | Act? | Act | sion 4 | tion ma Act 3 
| Number of beneficiaries 
1946 
| | | | 
December-.--._ | Pee aeg tus | 935.6] 185. 0| 106.5} 2,314.4) 706.7) 4.5) 849.4) 15.1| 08) 1.6 6. 0| O42. 204 747.3) 987.9) 70.3) 155.4 
| } | 
1947 | | | | | | | | | 
} } 
January... .... ae | 956. A 185.2} 108.2} 2,332.2) 715.7} 4.5] 871.3} 15.8} .9! 20, 7.0/ 17.3/-.....| 802 A 1,148.6} 88.2} 167.0 
February..__- | ee 983. 0 185. 8} 107. 6| 2,346.2) 725.8) 11.6) 873.1 14.0 1.4} 1.2) 6. 3} » 2 eee 911. 3| 1, 148.9 83.1) 172.0 
Marc Dagacuae | wiadeacwke | 1,003.8) 186.3) 109.0 2, 352.9) 735.0; 22.1 876.9 16.7 6 1.8 7.3 , See 975.4) 1, 073. 0 75.6} 231.0 
, | rn ey 1, 023. 7 188. 6 110. 5| 2,356.1) 747.9) 28.2 878.8 19. 9 1. 1| 1. 6} 8.0 | | 929. 8 903. 3 69.1} 223.6 
| ee ea ere | 1,045.3 191.9 111. 6} 2, 355.6) 759.9 2.1 886. 8 19, 2: 8} 1.1) 7.9 2% G......- | 940.3 752. 2 48.3) 248.6 
| SA | 5 Se See | 1, 063.6 194. 1) 112.6} 2, 354.3} 768.7) 37.1 896. 8 16.0 1.4 1.8 8.1 25. 8}.....-| 1,006.7 712.9 39.5} 257.1 
} eee Fp carspaareaiatts 1,081.5} 197.8) 114. 3} 2, 351. 6) 773.8) 42.3 907.3 15.6) 1.4 1.7} 7.8 25.3 4. 5) 953. 6} 751.3 31.1) 212.1 
August........ Dice nies ies | 1,098.1 201.0 115.9} 2, 345. 7) 778.9) 47.5 914.7 14.4 9} 1.3 7.4 23.0) 18.3 914. 6; 734. 6 34.0) 186.1 
September. ...| pata coihes 1,115.0] 203.4) 117.6] 2,340.6) 788.3! 51.9) 919.4) 15.4] 1.4 1.4) 7.3) 222) 24.7/ 779.4) 615.1] 37.6] 142.3 
October. _..... 33 207.2} 119.3] 2,337.4] 798.2) 60.3) 925.8) 17.5) 1.9) 1.4) 7.6} 22.9] 31.2! 655.9} 427. 8} 44.3] 106.4 
November_. 209. 9 120.6 2, 335.5; 805.3) 69.8 929.9 3. 8 1.9 1.0 6.3 19.8) 26.1 593. 4 397. 33.7 68.0 
December 211.6 121. 9) 2, 335. 2 812.9) 78.6 936. 7 14.1 2. 4) 1.0 7.8 22.5) 31.2 621. 4 — 46.6 72.9 
| | | u 
| Amount of benefits 16 
| boas sata alappeatedntaaad naa popes 
| | 
1$1, 188, 702; $21, 074'$114, 166, $62,019! $317,851) $7, 784 $1, 448 $105, 696 $11, 736 $2, 497) $5,810; $3, 960 _.....__|.....-| $518, 700}. ..-.-.--|$15, 961). -.-... 
1, 085, 488) 56,141) 119,912) 64, 933 320, 561) 25, 454) 1, 559) 111, 799) 13,328) 3,421) 6, 170| 4, 362).....- SS ST + & | eee 36; Gite sie 
1, 130, 721) 80, 305) 122,806) 68,115 325, 265) 41, 702, 1, 603) 111,193) 15,038) 4, 114) 6, . as: ------| 344, 084/_........ 3. 
921, 463) 97, 257) 125,795) 72, 961 331, 350! 57, 763! 1,704] 116,133) 17, 830) 5,560} 7,344] 4,350) $2,857/._.... a | | Seer 
1, 119, 684) 119,009) 129, 707| 78, 081 456, 279) 76,942 1,765 144, 302 22, 146) 6, 591) 7,863) 4,784 5, 035)...... | 62,385 $4, 113 582 $102 
2, 067, 434| 157,391) 137, 140} 85,742) 697, 830/104, 231; 1,77 6, 135) 8,138) 10,244) 5,049 4, 669 -| 445, 866) 114, 955; 2,359) 11, 675 
5, 152, 218} 230, 285) 1 149, 188} 96, 418| 1, 268, 984/130, 139) 1, § 27, 267} 9,127) 13,992) 7,491)  4,761|__. 1, 095, 475|1, 491, 294! 39, 917/252, 424 
4, 698, 918) 299, 880) 177,053] 108, 691|1, 674, 761|153, 109/19, 283 1384, 253! 29, 517) 6,114) 13,732) 13, 270) »21, 945)$11, 368) 776, a 772, my 39, 401/198, 174 
| } 
1946 | | | | 
| } 
December...-- 385, 208) 20, 248} 12,442) 8, 568! ‘136, 762/ 10,833} 145) 29,760) 2,266) 439) 1,071) 890 468 59,370! 81,964) 4,665) 15,317 
| | | | | 
1947 | | | | | 
| | | | } | | 
January_...... 434,613} 20,712} 12,988} 8592) 139,853) 10,983) 147| 32,226) 2,387| 519) 1,416) 1,040} 1,297/_.....| 74,760} 106,586) 5,685) 15, 421 
February... -- 408, 094) 21,311) 13,035 8, 794 140, 143} 11, 156} 355] 31,840} 2,119) 798) 896} 940 if a | 65,910} 88, 401) 4, 851) 15, 975 
March 424, 233) 21, 785) 138, 079 8, 87: 142, 166] 11, 314) 663} 32,031; 2, 533} 334) 1, 269) 1,090} 1,872).....- 71, 545) 89,100; 4,954) 21, 624 
415,448} 22,238] 13, 241 8, 984 140, 691 11, 532| 840) 31,805) 3,026; 487) 1,279] 1, 200} 2,176/._....| 71,569 78, 868} 4, 299! 23, 213 
399, 569] 22, 743| 13,482) 8,956] 140, 115| 11, 736) 951| 31, 505| 2, 940) 307} 834) 1,180} 2, 167|__---- | 72,295} 63,763) 3,107) 23, 489 
392, 179| 23, 173} 13, 632 8, 896 134, 942) 11, 898) 1, 075) 32, 137| 2, 437) 501| 1,374; 1,210 2, 072)... zt 73, 559 58, 542) 2,490) 24, 241 
400, 290} 23,599] 13,891} 9,055] 136,585] 12,000] 1,198] 31,209) 2.402} 490] 1,358] 1,160] 2076; 322] 76, 534| 66, 239| 1, 833| 20, 339 
384, 666) | 995} 14, 100 9, 16: 137, 346} 12, 100) 1, 308} 32, 578) 2,215) 309) 1,026) 1, 100) 1, 878) 1, 555) 66, 804) 59, 521; 2,107) 17, 559 
September... 363, 508 395} 14, 251) 9, 154 132, 717} 12, 261) _ 397 31,948) 2,394 436| 1,190} 1,100 1,799] 2,114] 59, 258 53, 336; 2, 352) 13, 406 
October Ss cahiaapiceise 350, 642! ot ” 815] 14, 488} 9, 358 141, 603) 12,431) 1 "S31 32,277; 2,731) 592) 1,243) 1 140) 1 854) 2,794) 52,774; 38,153) 2, 832| 9, 967 
November. ... 326, 191! 25, 157} 14, 653 9, 469 143, 213} 12, 555} 1,831) 31,135) 2, 132 575 939) 950 1,612! 2,315 41,671) 29, 554) 2,121) 6, 309 
December_....| 355, 167 25, 7” 14, on 9, 395} 145, on 12, ae 2,040) »33, 562! 2, 202 765) = i 160) 1, 634) 3 — 52, = 40, oe 2,977| 6,631 
| | 








» Preliminary. 

1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement and the Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability 
pay ments to veterans. 

2 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. 

3 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners in current-payment status at 
end of month, and amounts certified, minus cancellations, during year. 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections. Payments principally from civil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund but also from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and disa- 
bility funds administered by the Civil Service Commission. Monthly retire- 
ment payments include accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. 
— to employees leaving the service are not included; see table 1, p. 37 of this 
issue 

5 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 

6 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

7 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections, 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, 
=" s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits in current-payment 
Status. 

8 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

* Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, 
and amount certified for payment. 

10 Payments for burial of deceased veterans. Data for 1947 preliminary. 

11 Compensation for temporary disability payable in Rhode Island beginning 


April 1943, in California beginning December 1946, and under the Railroad Un- 
employ ment Insurance Act beginning July 1947; includes maternity benefits in 
Rhode Island and under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

12 Number represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. Annual amounts 
adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly amounts not adjusted. Beginning 
July 1947, State unemployment insurance data include reconversion unemploy- 
ment benefits for seamen. 

13 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits in a 14-day 
registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for underpayments and recoveries 
of overpayments; monthly figures not adjusted. 

14 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans only. Number repre- 
sents average weekly number of continued claims during weeks ended in the 
month. 

18 Number before January 1947 represents number of veterans paid during 
month; number beginning January 1947 represents number of claims paid during 
month under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

16 Payments to individuals: annual and lump-sum payments (amounts certi- 
fied, including retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current-payment 
status, under the Social Security and the Railroad Retirement Acts; amounts 
certified under the Railroad Unemploy ment Insurance Act; disbursements 
minus cancellations, under the Civil Service Commission and the Veterans 
Administration programs; checks issued by State agencies, under State unem- 
ployment insurance and State sickness compensation programs and under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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The Budget for 1948-49 


The President’s budget message for 
the fiscal year 1949 included estimates 
for his proposed measures on social 
security, health, and welfare pro- 
grams “which, taken together, would 
complete our present system to a sub- 
stantial degree, and would provide 
protection increasingly on a social in- 
surance basis.” The estimates, re- 
flecting the immediate fiscal effects 
of the proposals, call for a $116 million 
increase in budget expenditures for 
the fiscal year 1949. These expendi- 
tures are mainly for broadening the 
public assistance program to include 
Federal aid in financing general as- 
sistance and to allot Federal grants 
in relation to the financial resources 
and needs of each State. The esti- 
mates also include the initial adminis- 
trative costs of the proposed medical 
care program, which would provide 
for a national system of health insur- 
ance and improved services and facili- 
ties for public health and medical 
care. The President’s other proposals 
for expanding the social insurance 
system would be self - financed 
through trust funds. 

In the aggregate the sums recom- 
mended for all welfare, health, and 
security programs (exclusive of trust 
accounts) represent approximately 6.3 
percent of the total appropriations re- 
quested in the budget message. Sixty 
percent of the appropriations re- 
quested for health and welfare are for 
programs administered by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

In addition to budget expenditures, 
the message includes estimated trans- 
actions of the social welfare, health, 
and security trust fund accounts. The 
recommended broadening of social in- 
surance would increase both receipts 
and expenditures of the trust funds. 
_As the President indicated, however, 
the immediate increase in pay-roll 
contributions would be greater than 
the increase in benefit outlays. “This 
net accumulation,” he pointed out, “‘is 
useful at this time as an anti-inflation 
measure.” All major social welfare 
trust funds are expected to continue 
accumulating assets in the fiscal year 
1949. The aggregate net increase in 
assets of the existing funds is esti- 
mated at $2,529 million as compared 
with $1,981 million for the fiscal year 


1947. Inclusion of the proposed 
health insurance trust fund would add 
$150 million to the net increase in as- 
sets. 

The proposals for which estimates 
are presented in trust account opera- 
tions include extension of coverage 
under old-age and survivors insurance 
to all gainful workers (including agri- 
cultural and domestic employees and 
farmers and other self-employed per- 
sons) and increases in individual 
benefits and in the maximum amount 
of earnings taxable under this pro- 
gram; extension of unemployment in- 
surance coverage to employees of 
small businesses and to as many other 
groups as is feasible; and provision 
for a national system of health insur- 
ance and improved services and facili- 
ties for public health and medical 
care. Other legislative proposals, 
such as temporary and permanent 
disability insurance programs, are not 
expected to affect the estimated ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year 1949. 

Extension of coverage under old- 
age and survivors insurance, the Presi- 
dent said, ‘‘would be financed by ex- 
tending the pay-roll tax at the rates 
provided by present law to the newly 
insured persons and their employers. 
These old-age pay-roll tax collections 
would suffice for several years to 
finance more liberal benefits for both 


present and prospective beneficiaries. 

“The estimates for the health in- 
surance program assume a total ini- 
tial pay-roll tax of one-half of 1 per- 
cent of individual salaries up to $4,800 
a year, effective January 1, 1949, to 
furnish a basis for establishing eli- 
gibility for benefits and to build up an 
operating reserve. After a year or two 
of accumulation at this low rate, the 
permanent contribution rate would go 
into effect and the system would begin 
to provide benefits on a basis which is 
mainly self-financing.” 


Appropriations 


The budget submitted by the Presi- 
dent in January recommends an ad- 
ditional appropriation of $101 million 
for grants to States for public assist- 
ance during the fiscal year 1947-48. 
This amount, plus an estimated $6 
million from the appropriation for 
1948-49, will cover the temporary in- 
crease in the Federal share of pay- 
ments for the three special types of 
assistance. Provisions for larger Fed- 
eral contributions, as passed in 1946 
for 15 months ending December 31, 
1947, were later extended through 
June 1950. In the 1948-49 budget, 
funds for old-age assistance for the 
fiscal year 1947-48 are increased by 15 
percent to $576 million, aid to the 
blind by 23 percent to $17 million, and 


Table 5.— Expenditures and recommended appropriations for social welfare, health, 
and security programs 


{Data in millions; exclude trust accounts] 

















| Expenditures | 
| Appro- 
Program or agency | Estimated | priations, 
| Actual, | eee | 1948-49 
| 1946-47 | | 
| 1947-48 1948-49 | 
(ER RS Oe at ae ae ee ee Se pe al SR | $1, 379 i” $1, 960 | $2, 028 | | $2, 077 
Unemployment and accident compensation: | | 
(SGSTeL BOCUriOy AGENCY... ... 2. 2..-.n-<cocesccccens- | 78 82 88 | 88 
Railroad Retirement Board. - 5 ian reel leah tesla tng ae 14 15 14 | 15 
Retirement and dependency insurance: | 
Railroad Retirement Board i 303 | 764 579 | 642 
Federal Security Agency and oS 8 RE OR SIE Ee 3 | 3 6 | 6 
Assistance to the aged and other special groups: | 
Federal Security Agency: 
Be Sea epee nee ene HEATED 662 758 828 | 822 
ne a ae REIS ieee : 100 | 100 
School lunch (Agriculture) | 76 | 62 66 | 65 
Promotion of publie health: | | | | 
Federal Security Agency: | | | | 
Present programs _- J | 140 163 211 222 
Health program (propo sed levislation) .........--.-.-........ eee as 15 15 
Stream pollution abatement (proposed legis: emia ay Cenc ee eee 1 | ] 
Federal Works Agency and other tence | 3 15 24 | 15 
Crime control and correction ................<0-.sescecccacsenance | 79 87 84 | 82 
NG ind dee edo hed athicckitie aac akeaeroEeniowesus > an | 12 11 13 4 
| 








Source: The Budget of the United:States Government for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1949. 
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aid to dependent children by 28 per- 
cent to $140 million (table 7). 

For the fiscal year 1948-49, a total 
of $947 million is recommended for 
the Social Security Administration, 
$80 million more than the estimate for 
the current year. In both years 95 
percent of the appropriations repre- 
sents grants to States, of which about 
seven-tenths is earmarked for old-age 
assistance. Expenditures for assist- 
ance are expeCted to increase in the 
fiscal year 1948-49 because of the up- 
ward trend in benefit levels and in 
case loads under all programs, and 
the estimated cost is set at $70 million 
more than for 1947-48. The amount 
recommended for grants to States for 
administration of unemployment in- 
surance is $8 million higher than in 
1947-48. Appropriations for maternal 
and child health services, services for 
crippled children, and child welfare 
services are the same for both years. 
A smaller amount is recommended for 
reconversion unemployment benefits 
for seamen than in the current year— 
$750,000 as compared with $2.2 mil- 
lion. No funds are requested for the 
emergency maternity and infant care 
program for 1948-49, as it is in prccess 
of liquidation; in 1947-48, $3 million 
was appropriated for this purpose. 

The $947 million recommended for 
appropriations to the Social Security 
Administration for 1948-49 represents 
2.4 percent of all proposed Federal ap- 
propriations for that year. In addi- 
tion an estimated $1.7 billion will be 
paid from the two social security trust 
funds for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance and for unemployment insurance 
(table 6). 


Social Insurance Contributions 


Total receipts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the fiscal year 1946-47 
were $43.3 billion; for 1947-48 the 
estimate is $45.2 billion, and for 
1948-49, $44.5 billion. Social insur- 
ance tax collections for the year ended 
June 30, 1947, amounted to $2.6 bil- 
lion; for 1947-48 and for 1948-49 they 
are expected to reach $3.0 billion and 
$3.1 billion, respectively (table 8). 
The larger volume of taxable pay rolls 
anticipated in each of the later years 
accounts for most of the growth in 
receipts. The estimated revenue from 
this group of taxes for the fiscal year 
1948-49 would represent 7 percent of 


all Federal budgetary receipts; in 
1946-47 the ratio was 6 percent. 
Federal insurance contributions are 
expected to rise gradually each year, 
and the estimates made a year ago 
anticipated a 50-percent increase in 
collections for 1947-48. Those esti- 
mates were revised, however, when 
the tax rate, scheduled to go up to 
21% percent on January 1, 1948, was 
frozen at 1 percent for the calendar 
years 1948 and 1949. Federal un- 
employment tax collections are esti- 
mated at $211 million for the current 
fiscal year and at $224 million for 
1948-49. Contributions under the 


three Federal employees’ retirement 
acts are expected to decline slightly 
as a result of the reduction in Federal 
personnel. Collections under the Car- 
riers Taxing Act for 1947-48 are esti- 
mated to reach $557 million, largely 
because of a rise in the rate on Jan- 
uary 1, 1947, from 3% to 5% percent. 
This total would be $177 million more 
than collections in 1946-47, or about 
half the increase in the total revenue 
from this group of taxes for the year. 


Trust Fund Operations 


All social insurance benefit pay- 
ments are made directly from trust 


Table 6.—Social welfare, health, and security trust fund operations, fiscal years 1946-47, 
1947-48, and 1948-49 


[In millions] 








Estimated 
Actual, = 
tem 1946-47 
1947-48 1948-49 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund: 

Receipts $1, 623.3 |  $1,820.2 $2, 097.1 
Appropriations (equal to F ederal insurance contributions) 1, 459. 5 1, 627.0 1, 672.0 
Interest on investments a 163. 5 192. 5 221.8 
Transfers from general and special accounts- 7 3.3 

Reimbursements for veterans’ benefits ii iuncasaddee 3.0 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- } 
ance Bae ie ee ; 4] 7 3 
EE Cle Te ELS ee Bee neat ee res . 

Expenditures 466. 4 556. 0 
Benefit payments 425.6 02. 0 
Administrative expenses 40.8 | 47.0 


Proposed legislation__..-_..-- 
Net accumulation (including proposed legislation) 
Total assets of fund as of June 30 ‘cuneate 
Investments in United States sec urities 


Unemployment trust fund: 





~] 
2 
o 
_ 
—s 
> 
o 








Receipts | 
Deposits by States he 1, 005. 3 1,098.0 | 1, 087.0 
Deposits by Railroad Retirement Board 127.6 130.5 135.0 
Transfers from railroad unemployment insure ance administration 

fund__- Soke : 9.2 9.7 8.6 
Interest on investments__ 146.9 165.9 186.0 
Proposed legislation SAS HE 20.0 

TN on svesieinclddeainwadodinkekamaenmameben 869.0 | 814.0 906.0 
Withdrawals by States 817.4 | 750.0 850.0 
Benefit payments, railroad une mployme nt insurance account. 51.7 64.0 56.0 

| 

Net accumulation (including proposed legislation) - 419.9 | 590. 1 530. 6 

Total assets of fund as of June 30__ 17, 869.0 &, 459. 1 8, 989. 7 

Investments in United States securities- 443.0 | 594. 4 530.6 

Railroad retirement account: 

DN Shia tacts: ns a dl erca-d tate ce oasteatnn Aah alc ln ek Od iene ape Sa ode ae ie 629. 6 
Transfers from budget accounts_..............-........-...-.--.- 5 574.6 
Interest_- eater 2 55.0 

BS ae ee et ee SEL mee ah .3 231.5 

Net accumulation... pendisaknanidatdioas 4 398.1 

Federal employees’ retirement funds: | = y 

I icaacddeaicdhasaus nabs neice Tantei eaa nana ne 74.2 580. 4 
Salary deductions and trans fers from budget accounts_ ee 469.6 464.9 
Interest... -- 104. 6 115.5 

Annuities and refunds Sided eae 241.5 250.0 
Net accumulation---- sactiieiacidat aaa ipaiaealachis ieccetaek aiden teddies | 332. 8 330.3 

Health insurance trust fund (proposed legislation): | y 

Receipts from pay-roll contributions--_-__........-.-.---- > 150.0 

Benefit payments_. RAE See: £5 

Net scouanelation Be eR i Ee 150.0 





1 Daily Statement of the 


Source: The Budge 
wise noted. 


U. S. Treasury. 
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Social Security 





Table 7.—Appropriations to the Social Security Administration, fiscal years 1947-48 
and 1948-49 


[In thousands] 





Item 








Total, Social Security Administration_..-......-- 
UU NE ng eS 
Unemployment insurance administration -- -- 
Old-age assistance 
Aid to the blind__.._.....__- 
Aid to dependent children -_-_....._- 
Maternal and child health services - -- 
Services for crippled children 
Child welfare services___....-.--.---- 
Emergency maternity and infant care 
SUN NED ON oe onan aee seams 
Reconversion unemployment benefits for seamen----- 



















1947-48 
4 ee 
Estimate estimate 
—_ e supple- Estimated total 
19. 47) ° mental total 
required 
| 
1 $760, 188 $101,000 | 2$867,226 | $946, 666 
715, 612 101, 000 2 822, 649 897, 650 
CS) eee 65, 612 73, 65 
502, 119 2 575, 604 627, 966 
13, 653 101, 000 2 16, 780 17, 644 
109, 228 2139, 654 156, 390 
OPTS W0e Te answccacunc- 11,000 11, 000 
OF ee ae 7, 500 ,» 600 
Jt, eee 3, 500 3, 500 
en, Cen SD lassen ce cacces 
. ) ae 4 42, 376 5 48, 268 
BI Wiscasassasud 2, 200 75 








1 Includes appropriations in the regular appropria- 
tion acts and supplemental appropriation acts, 1948. 

2Includes amounts available from subsequent 
year’s appropriation, totaling $6,037,239 for the three 
public assistance programs. 

3 Represents maximum grants authorized by the 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1946 and Labor- 
Federal Security Agency Appropriation Act of 1948. 


funds. The handling of contributions 
varies. The pay-roll taxes collected 
by the States to finance unemploy- 
ment insurance are deposited directly 
in a Federal trust account, as are 
nearly all the taxes collected for 
railroad unemployment insurance. 
Though proceeds of Federal pay-roll 
taxes that finance old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance go into the general 
funds of the Treasury, amounts equal 
to those taxes are appropriated to the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund. 

All major social welfare trust funds, 
except that for unemployment insur- 
ance, are retirement funds that will, 
for some time, accumulate reserves 
against future benefit payments 
(table 6). 

Appropriations to the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund (equal 
to Federal insurance contributions) 
are expected to show a gradual in- 
crease in line with the growth in the 
volume of taxable employment. Ad- 
ditional pay-roll tax collections that 
would result from the proposed exten- 
sion of the program are estimated at 
$200 million, and the increase in ex- 
penditures, at $175 million. Benefit 
payments are expected to increase 
from $426 million in 1946-47 to $509 
million in the current fiscal year and 
to $599 million in 1948-49. The an- 
ticipated excess of receipts over ex- 
penditures will make possible the ac- 


4 Includes $320,000 for travel expenses, $245,900 for 
printing and binding, and $306,500 for penalty mail 
transferred from Federal Security Agency to Social 
Security Administration. 

5 Includes $391,060 for penalty mail. 


Source: The Budget of the United States Government 
for the Fiscal Year Ending June 80, 1949. 


quisition of new securities amounting 
to $1.3 billion in 1947-48 and $1.2 bil- 
lion in 1948-49; the acquisition in 
1946-47 was $1.2 billion. The total 
assets of the fund are expected to 
reach $10.1 billion by June 30, 1948, 
and $11.3 billion at the end of the 
fiscal year 1949. 

The unemployment trust fund is 
directly affected by the level of eco- 


Table 8.—Social insurance tax collections, 
fiscal years 1946-47, 1947-48, and 
1948-49 








[In millions] 


| Estimated 
| Ac- | 
| tual, | | 
11946-47) 1947- | 1948- 
| 48 | 49 


Program 














| | 
Total_.._........._..-.---|$2, 648 |$3,007 |$3, 090 





° 
Old-age and survivors insur- | 
ance, total 











Eee aS .| 2,321 | 2,651 | 2,716 
Federal Insurance Contri- | 
butions Act____- it 1,459 | 1,627 1, 672 
Federal employees’ retire- | | 
meet ONS >. 8s sc cen |} 481 | 467) 462 
Carriers Taxing Act______- | 380 557 582 
| | 
Unemployment insurance, | | 
*_. SC ae 356 374 
Railroad Unemployment | 
Insurance Act ?__._.....-- 142 145 | 150 
Federal Unemployment | | 
airstetee cen: | 185 | 211 | 224 
1 Represents employee and Government contri- 


butions to the civil-service, Canal Zone, and Alaska 
Railroad retirement and disability funds. 

2 Represents the 10 percent of railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance contributions shown as a receipt 
item in the budget and the 90 percent of collections 
deposited by the Railroad Retirement Board in the 
railroad unemployment insurance account of the 
Federal unemployment trust fund. 


Source: The Budget of the United States Governe 
ment for the Fiscal Year Ending Junej$0, 1949. 


nomic activity. The estimates of re- 
ceipts and expenditures submitted in 
the budget for 1949 anticipate con- 
tinued full employment at high wages. 
Receipts for the fiscal year 1946-47 
were $1,289 million; they are expected 
to reach $1,404 million for the current 
fiscal year, and $1,437 million for 1948- 
49 if the proposed legislation for ex- 
tension of coverage is enacted. Ex- 
penditures for these years total $869 
million, $814 million, and $906 million, 
respectively. The net addition to the 
fund would be $590 million in the cur- 
rent year and $531 million next year. 
The assets of the fund at the end of 
the fiscal year 1949 are estimated at 
$9.0 billion. 





Financial Operations in 
1947 


The relatively favorable industrial 
and economic conditions of 1947, with 
peak civilian employment at high 
wages, were reflected in the expendi- 
tures for benefit payments from the 
two social security funds. Withdraw- 
als from the unemployment trust fund 
were $317 million less than during 
1946. Benefit payments from the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund rose, but the increase was con- 
siderably less than that in 1946. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


During 1947 the States deposited 
$1.1 billion in the Federal unemploy- 
ment trust fund and withdrew $787 
million for benefits (table 11). The 
corresponding amounts in 1946 were 
$916 million and $1.1 billion. Deposits 
followed the usual quarterly pattern, 
with about 80 percent credited during 
the second month. From quarter to 
quarter the variation in the amounts 
deposited reflected the seasonal pat- 
tern of industrial employment condi- 
tions, with a 3 months’ lag. The larg- 
est amount, $310 million, was depos- 
ited in the second quarter, and the 
smallest, $226 million, in the first. 
An additional source of income for 
State accounts was their share of the 
interest earned by the fund; interest 
was distributed quarterly among all 
accounts on the basis of each ac- 
count’s average daily balance. As in 
previous years, the amount credited in 
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1947 ($132 million) did not represent 
the actual interest earned during the 
year because of delays in crediting. 
Thus, $57 million of the interest 
earned in 1946 was credited on Janu- 
ary 3, 1947, whereas $64 million 
earned in 1947 was not credited until 
January 7, 1948. 

Amounts withdrawn by the States 
for benefit payments showed minor 
fluctuations from month to month 
until August, when they began to 
decrease; in December there was a 
slight upturn. In July, Rhode Island 
withdrew $15 million from its account 
for its cash sickness compensation 
fund in accordance with the provision 


in the 1946 amendments to the Social 
Security Act that allows a State to 
withdraw its employee contributions 
from the trust fund to pay disability 
benefits. 

The sum of the balances in all State 
accounts increased in 1947 by $442 
million, to $7,217 million. During 
1946, on the other hand, the balances 
had decreased by $58 million as re- 
conversion lay-offs and shifts in em- 
ployment caused unusually heavy 
withdrawals for benefit payments. 

The balance in the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account in the 
fund increased by a smaller amount 
($97 million) than in the preceding 


year ($106 million). The 1946 amend- 
ments to the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act provided cash benefits, 
beginning July 1, 1947, to replace in 
part the loss of income to railroad 
workers because of short-duration ill- 
ness. During the first 6 months of the 
program these payments for tempo- 
rary disability, including maternity 
benefits, comprised 42 percent of the 
total amount paid out in unemploy- 
ment and disability benefits to rail- 
road workers. The Railroad Retire- 
ment Board deposited $126 million in 
the account during the year, interest 
totaled $16 million, and benefit pay- 


Table 9.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance 
and related programs, by specified period, 1940-47 


[In thousands] 





Jloyment insur: 
survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 








State | Federal | Rail 





| Retirement, disability, and 
| 
| 






























Feders | Fede re al | Taxes road 
Period insur- | civil- on car- | unem- | unem- | Bubs 
ance | service |riers and| ploy- | ploy- | “rg 
contri- | contri- | their | ment | ment ons 
|butions 1 nea ns ?}employ-| contri- | taxes4 | Men’ 
| ees Ibutions 3 oe 
ance 
| | contri- 
| | | | | butions 
Cz — ar year: | | | 
ae $637, 275| $141, 126| $130, 222] $853, 824! $105,379| $66, 562 
1941 a atubane -| 789, 298 167, 250) 148, 1841, 006, 327 98, 018} = 644 
,_ =e 11,012,490) 264, 739) 123, 515 5} 524 
| .|1, 239, 490] 432, 913| 232) 247} ri 325, 421| 160, 921) A 157 
|, rr .|1, 315, 680] 477,196, 286, 157|1, 317,079] 183,489] 132, 504 
1945_...... ~_|1, 285, 486] 540,776] 279, 058)1, 161, 84 184,405} 130,414 
1946______- ~-11, 995, 398| 484,428! 315, | 912,456] 175,209] 135,613 
EE 1, 556, 836} 491,264) 484, 351/1, 095,521) 185,243) 140,400 
6 months ended: | | | 
December 1945....| 651,152) 394,884) 137, 646) 565, 989 30, 436 65, 601 
December 1946_...| 708,331) 351,265) 170,042) 469, 3: 54| 25,715) 72,089 
December 1947_...| 805, 675; 361, 081) 274, 336) 562, 750 26, 134 70, 739 
| 
1946 | | | | 
| | 
December. ........- 7,185} 23,028, 77,772) 10, 097} 789| 34,776 
| j 
1947 } | 
| | 
DE  nanocucsus 42,263) 21, 551) 91, 516 14, 399| 29 
February..-.---.--- 266,183} 21, 218 125, 902| 115, 847| 1,137 
| | SEER 25, 377 153 | 6, 286 12, 044 34, 175 
wee 69, 005 36| 110,021; 3,548 351 
, ea 38% 5 191,462} 11,924/ 1,481 
June 7, 584| 1,347| 32, 487 
, hE eT: 117, 366) 2, 054! 104 
) nee 329, 258) 5 266, 514) 171, 248) 9, 409 1, 776 
September-_-_--.-- 13, 861 18, 951 6, 225] 2, 790 29, 115 
October nniendanene 65, 592 20, 267 107, 752) 561 3, 667 
November.......---| 310,496] 18, 786 8, 573] 152, 680} 9, 822 1, 309 
December | 14, 078) 20, 142 26, 245 y 3 479) 1, 498 34, 767 





1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service, 
Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in 1 month for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
ties and interest collected from employers and, through April 1946, contribu- 
tions from employees in 4 States; employee contributions beginning May 21, 
1946, in California and beginning July 1, 1946, in Rhode Island, are deposited 
in the respective State sickness insurance funds. Data reported by State 
agencies; corrected to Dec. 15, 1947. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. 

5 Represents August contributions of $19.6 million from employees, and con- 
tributions for fiscal year 1947-48 of $245.4 million from the Federal Government 
and $1.5 million from the District of Columbia for certain District Government 
employees. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





ments, $55 million. In 1946 the corre- 


Table 10.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under 
Social Security Administration programs, by specified period, 
1946-48 


[In thousands] 





| Fiscal year 1946-47 | Fiscal year 1947-48 
| 




















ss Expen- | Expen- 
Item A ppro- ditures # reo | 
a through |_* | throug’ 
ee Decem- -_ Decem- 
jber 1946 2 ber 1947 2 
Re RCS aE $1, 180, o8s| $585, 525| $1, 303, 288} $692, 895 
Administrative expenses_......------ | 38,733] 23,818! 42,476! 27,600 
Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Administration 3_______-| 38, 583) 18, 954| 42,376, 21, 409 


Department of Commerce, Bureau | | 
th oot, rs ae 150 70) 100) 
Department of the Treasury 4 (5) | 4,794) (8) | 


48 
Lusaehol | 6, 144 
Grants to States } 








Be ponsanecenueesuebne | 715,773) 359, 464| 715, 612| 422, 442 
Unemployment insurance admin- } | 
| REPS a ae 58,109; 31,368) 65,612} 31,960 
Ol .-age assistance 1{ 25: 3, 1 294, 483 
Ald 00 the bite. ..................... 619, 000 7,341|> 625,000 8, 698 
Aid to dependent children-__._..-. ‘J | 54, 235 73, 655 


Maternal and child health services -| 
Services for crippled children 
Child welfare services- 


11,000, 2,579] 11,000, 5, 642 
-..| $7,500] 2,483} 7,500, 4, 044 





a. ES |} 63,500 1, 069 3, 500 2, 308 
Emergency maternity and infant | 
| eS ae SE eS IBE 16, 664 r F a0 3, 000 1,651 
| | 
Benefit payments, old-age and sur- | | | 
vivors insurance..........-.------- | 7 425, 582) 7 202, 243) # 543, 000) 7 242, 853 
Reconversion unemployment bene- | | | 
are: Dt ieee eee 2, 200 (* 


1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year 

2Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations ‘for 
preceding fiscal year. 

§ Appropriations and expenditures for salaries and allotments, and expendi- 
tures for printing and binding, penalty mail, and traveling expenses. 

4 Amounts expended by the Treasury in administering title II of the Social 
Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to general fund of the Treasury. 

5 Not available because not separated from appropriations for other purposes. 

6 Maximum grants authorized by the Social Security Act Amendments of 
1046; actual appropriations were $12,705,000, $8,467,500, and $4,127,500. 

t Actual payments from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

8 Estimated expenditures as shown in 1947-48 budget. 

® Not available. 

Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1947-48 budget (appropriations); 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 
(expenditures). 
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Social Security 





sponding amounts were $122 million, 
$13 million, and $39 million. In both 
years approximately $10 million was 
transferred to the account from the 
railroad unemployment insurance ad- 
ministration fund. 

Investments for the unemployment 
trust fund as a whole are made by 
the Secretary of the Treasury when- 
ever funds are available. Often with- 
in a single month several acquisitions 
and redemptions of securities take 
place. In 7 of the months in 1947 
there were net acquisitions of securi- 
ties, and in 5, redemptions. For the 
year as a whole, the fund showed a net 
acquisition of $538 million of United 
States securities, as compared with 
$56 million during 1946. 

Interest rates on special obligations 
issued to the social security trust 
funds are required to bear the average 
rate on the interest-bearing debt, 
computed as of the end of the month 
next preceding the date of issue. If 
this average is not a multiple of one- 
eighth of 1 percent, the rate of in- 
terest is to be that multiple next lower 


than the average. In March 1946 the 
Treasury started a debt-retirement 
program. A substantial proportion of 
the debt retired or maturing consisted 
of securities with relatively high cou- 
pon rates of interest, which were paid 
off or refunded into issues with lower 
rates. However, the rise in the rate 
on short-term issues, the higher ac- 
crual rate on savings bonds purchased 
during the war, and the net rise in 
securities issued to Government trust 
funds with relatively high interest 
earnings have caused the average in- 
terest rate on the debt as a whole to 
rise from month to month. At the 
end of February 1946 it was 1.972 per- 
cent, and by the end of July 1946 it 
was 2.008 percent; increasing gradu- 
ally thereafter, it reached 2.128 per- 
cent by the end of September 1947 
and 2.144 by the end of December. 
Of the net total of new United 
States Government securities acauired 
by the unemployment trust fund dur- 
ing 1947, $89 million was invested in 
2% and 2%4-percent Treasury bonds 
bought on the open market and $449 


million in special certificates of in- 
debtedness. Special obligations issued 
to the fund from January through 
September bore 2-percent interest; 
those issued in the last 3 months of 
the year, 24% percent. At the end of 
June 1947, all 1%-percent special cer- 
tificates held by the fund matured and 
the proceeds were used to acquire 2- 
percent certificates. Thus the aver- 
age rate of interest earned by the fund 
rose from 1.938 percent at the begin- 
ning of the year to 2.051 percent at 
the end. 

Although new acquisitions of securi- 
ties during 1947 included long-term 
bonds as well as special certificates of 
indebtedness, very little change oc- 
curred in the type of securities com- 
prising the fund’s portfolio. At the 
beginning of the year, special short- 
term certificates represented 90.6 per- 
cent of the fund’s investment hold- 
ings, and regular Treasury bonds, the 
remainder. At the end of the year 
the $7,304 million of special certifi- 
cates held represented 90.1 percent of 
the total $8,102 million invested in 


Table 11.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-47 


[In thousands] 












































































: eee 
| | 
) | | 3037 ” 2 
J; + | Ste tailroad unemployment insurance 
~— | oe | Uner- State accounts | account 
Period | assetsat | Govern- | pended 
se said | Pac | beer ol | Interest | With- | Balance | Interest | Benefit | Balance 
pace period Deposits sditar swale? | atend of | Deposits | itoqd | Pay: at end of 
| acquired ! credited | drawals period | | credited | ments | period ?3 
Os a | | | g 
| | | | | 
| 
Cumulative, January 1936-De- es . f ae eee | ie | dO eee ede | : | ha s 
c Moe rap og EEE ETO | $8, 124, 162 | $8, 102, 487 $21,675 |$11, 117,059 | $737, 698 |4$4, 637, 913 | $7, 216,899 | $809,926 | $63,761 | $140, 044 $907, 263 
alendar year: } | } | | 
_, JR De ae ae | 1,957, 977 436, 300 12, 677 860, 784 | 58, 898 | 614, 814 1, 804, 833 | 59, 907 1, 220 | 15, 449 153, 144 
1941 2, 744, 358 786, 700 12, 358 1, 008, 149 | 53, 000 | 349, 583 2, 516, 399 66, 281 4,556 | 15,088 227, 958 
1942 3, 698, 008 955, COO 11,008 | 1,138, 530 | 68, 048 | 344,263 | 3,378,714 85, 973 6, 083 6,695 | 319, 291 
1943 5, 146, 745 08, 51, 745 328 , 864 | 77, 58: 4,711,113 | 98, 24 , 406 ,014 | 435, 632 
1944 6, 583, 434 i ‘se 000 rc’ 134 t 316, 040 | 50, 318 | 63, 153 6, O18 413 119 261 | i 504 = B08 568, 016 
1945, 7, 537, 391 929, 183 29, 208 1, 160, 712 | 118, 460 | 461, 711 6, 832,935 | 117,374 11,010 | 1, 948 704, 455 
1946 7, 585, 255 55, 816 21, 255 915, 787 130, 184 1, 103, 967 6, 774, 940 | 122, 053 | 13, 346 39, 176 810, 315 
1947. REE ee a 8, 124, 162 538, 487 21, 675 1, 097, 213 131, 620 | 786, 875 7, 216, 899 | 126, 360 15, 574 54, 862 907, 263 
6 months ended: | | 
December 1945_.............-..- 201, 010 29, 208 | 563, 713 | 8, 413 | 418,300 | 6,832,935 59, 041 | 793 | 704, 455 
Desember 1046... ...............- 155, 000 21, 255 | 469, 592 8, 223 393, 547 6, 774, 940 64, 880 | 918 | 7 | 810, 315 
December 1047_...............-<. 250, 487 21, 675 | 561, 531 8, 424 | 362, 604 7, 216, 899 63, 665 1, 023 | 72 | $07, 263 
1946 | | | | 
46, | | 
St ee te eee eee a A ene er 21, 255 | 16, 824 4, 603 | 55, 367 6, 774, 940 31, 299 522 | 4, 597 810, 315 
1947 | 
January apace © A rok Se ae 7, 609, 624 15, 000 30, 624 - 37,189 56, 708 70, 436 6, 798, 401 28 6, 597 5, 756 811, 223 
OS Ea Se ae 7, 714, 173 100, 000 35, 173 i. 4 > 2 eres 65, 416 6, 906, 967 ;' gy See eee 5,1 807, 206 
March ee eects Rete ee a ana 7, 683, 489 —25, 000 29, 489 14, 964 3, 449 74, 950 6, 850, 429 30, 758 401 5, 34: 833, 060 
ApEn... ey eee —25, 000 21, 124 42, 575 212 | 71,141 | 6,822,075 317 25| 5 353 828 os 
OE A Ae OR OE a 7, 831, 181 175, 000 27, 181 oe 65, 811 7, 005, 546 Oe boténssenes 3, 80° 25, 6¢ 
June__- 7, 869, 044 48, 000 17, 044 17, 690 62, 827 | 76, 516 7, 009, 547 29, 239 7, 528 2, 904 59, 498 
ee a 7, 823, 505 —55, 000 26, 505 39, 070 2 | 91,897 | 6,956, 742 94 3 2, 481 866, 764 
See ee 7, 993, 421 167, COO 29, 421 Oe | re 71, 187 7, 128, 704 sh Se 3, 670 864, 717 
LS eae tC —10, 000 17, 852 12, 785 3, 448 | 59, 598 7, 085, 339 26, 179 413 4, 795 886, 514 
October dics ened ceded ehedibadiis 7, 953, 852 —15, 000 14, 852 37, 897 174 53, 708 7, 069, 702 3, 301 21 5, 685 884, 150 
November..-_........- “ 8, 121, 991 159, 326 23, 665 212, 268 Peer | 40, 966 7, 241, 004 et: 3] oe 4, 341 880, 987 
J Sa ee 8, 124, 162 | 4, 161 21, 675 16, 363 4,780 | 45, 248 7, 216, 899 31, 290 586 5, 600 907, 263 
| | | 





| 








1 Includes accrued interest. 
redeemed. 


? Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


account amounting to $107,161,000. 


Minus figures represent net total of securities 


3Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $66,514,000. , 
4 Includes withdrawals of $15,200,000 for disability insurance benefits. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Government securities, and Treasury 
bonds represented 9.9 percent. 


Social Insurance Contributions 


Total collections under the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributions Act 
amounted to $1,557 million in 1947, 20 
percent more than the $1,295 million 
collected in 1946 (table 9). Within 
each quarter approximately 80 per- 
cent of the total was collected in the 
second month. 

Federal unemployment taxes for 
the year were $185 million, as com- 
pared with $175 million for the pre- 
ceding year. 

Federal civil-service contributions 
were slightly higher than in 1946, 
while taxes on carriers and their em- 
ployees increased by 54 _ percent, 
largely because of the rise in tax rates 
from 3% percent to 534 percent, ef- 
fective in January 1947. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund 


Receipts of the old-age and sur- 


vivors insurance trust fund in 1947 
amounted to $1.7 billion and benefit 
payments to $466 million (table 12). 
The comparable figures for 1946 were 
$1.4 billion and $378 million. The as- 
sets of the fund increased by $1.2 bil- 
lion in 1947 as compared with $1.0 
billion in the preceding year. 

Receipts during the year consisted 
of $1,557 million collected under the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
plus additional appropriations from 
the general fund of the Treasury of 
$1.1 million for salaries and expenses 
(incurred in administering benefits 
payable to survivors of certain World 
War II veterans) and $164 million of 
interest on investments. Appropria- 
tions were 20 percent more than in 
1946 and interest, 8 percent higher. 
Because of delayed crediting of in- 
terest, however, the yearly amounts 
are not comparable. An additional 
$61 million earned in 1947 was not 
credited to the fund until January 7, 
1948, and, similarly, $34 million 
credited to the fund early in January 
1947 had been earned in 1946. 


Benefit payments were $88 million 
higher than in 1946 as compared with 
an increase of $104 million in 1946. 
During 1947, expenditures for monthly 
benefits increased fairly steadily from 
$34 million in January to $42 million 
in December. 

During 1947, Government securities 
held by the fund increased by $1.2 
billion. In June, 1%-percent special 
certificates of indebtedness amount- 
ing to $3,391 million and $1,400 million 
of special Treasury notes, bearing in- 
terest from 1% to 2% percent, ma- 
tured. The proceeds were invested 
in 2-percent special certificates ma- 
turing June 30, 1948. Acquisitions 
made in March, June, and September 
were of short-term 2-percent special 
certificates. In November and Decem- 
ber the fund acquired regular 2% and 
2'%4-percent Treasury bonds. During 
the year the securities maturing and 
redeemed totaled $5,948 million, and 
acquisitions, $7,138 million. 

Changes in the composition of this 
fund’s portfolio during the year reflect 


Table 12.—Status of the cld-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-47 


[In thousands] 

























































Receipts Expenditures Assets 
. Transfers | | Net total | Cash with | : | 
Period and appro- | terest Henatie. © Adminis- | of U.S. | disbursing | iene Total assets 
priations | <Dtere ie bahar ts | trative |Government| officerat |" “oteng of | atendof 
totus | SS payments | expenses | securities | endof | see ae period 
fund! | | | acquired 2 period | Perio 

| | 

| | | | } 
Cumulative, January 1937-December 1947_-_-_-.- | $10, 525, 757 $861,003 | $1,772, 431 | $254, 185 $9, 268, 481 | $73, 754 | $17, 909 | $9, 360, 144 

Calendar year: | } | | | 
1940 : 607, 004 | 42, 861 | 35, 354 | 26, 203 | 581, 300 | 10, 416 | 3, 789 | 2, 030, 706 
789, 298 | 56, 159 88, 083 | 26, 158 719, 900 | 16, 530 8, 992 | 2, 761, 921 
| 72, 271 | 130, 675 | 27, 898 | 919, 034 | 7, 382 5, 294 | 3, 688, 110 
| 88, 250 | 165, 938 | 29,454 | 1, 123, 400 | 29, 097 | 12, 527 4, 820, 458 
al 106, 741 | 208, 972 | 29,201 | —‘1, 188, 000 | 29, 418 | 8, 455 | 6, 004, 707 
134, 318 | 273, 885 | 29,973 | —_1, 087, 937 44, 870 | 21, 362 | 7, 120, 655 
151, 592 378, 104 | 39, 739 1, 023, 963 51, 845 | 19, 222 8, 149, 801 
7 164, 186 | 466, 192 | 45,561 | 1, 189, 746 | 73, 754 17, 909 9, 360, 144 

6 months ended: } | | 
December 1945 144, 649 | 15, 941 508, 490 | 44, 870 21, 362 | 7, 120, 655 
December 1946. 708 1 | 539 | 202, 243 | 18, 253 530, 000 | 51, 845 19, 222 | 8, 149, 801 
December 1947 806, 375 21, 259 | 242, 853 | 23, 027 526, 146 | 73, 754 | 17, 909 | 9, 360, 144 

| | | 

1946 | | | 
Gos 22, aban dda Salindoee sas haceeen | 7, 185 | 11, 238 33, 587 3, 741 250, 000 51, 845 19, 222 | 8, 149, 801 

1947 | | 

RE ee eee ee ae ee neem Fs. oO 42, 263 33, 665 34, 164 |: | Seana seme 52, 393 56, 420 | 8, 187, 547 
ne eee eee 35, 574 ey EE 51, 597 283, 920 8, 414, 252 
tS SDP cla SRS SRS Sa aie iret eee 9, 242 37, 138 3, 927 240, 000 48, 306 40, 766 | 8, 407, 806 
Si ddan nbdesycdntdintdweddasbicscsteceneeeee MD Ptccnenteniae 38, 817 3) eee 46, 880 68, 612 8, 434, 226 
ia Sue ca oe ott ae nak Maceanbandabaas te - none 38, 651 3, 327 | ; ainintin 53, 322 360, 574 8, 732, 630 
Se ee ee ee So ee 100, 020 38, 995 3, 590 23, 600 | 48, 751 7, 305 | 8, 798, 390 
: | ee eee re 64 | 39, 314 3, 854 —42, 000 | 54, 930 72, 412 8, 827, 676 
August dda Se ctinestabsucteansnihietdbunancemaael  ~ Mi—lencace a 39, 206 } ee) te } 55, 927 | 358, 806 9, 115, 066 
September- EE ee an Se eR EE ns 9, 242 | 39, 874 3, 550 | 300, 000 66, 736 | 27, 676 | 9, 094, 746 
te eee ee ee eee tindedgeeth+ jE idganudcaccanal 41, 662 4,470 | Bye Reel 65, 150 | 48, 722 | 9, 114, 206 
i RIES See ree SER 40, 933 3, 492 | 134, 043 163, 344 82, 556 | 9, 380, 278 
PRI 5 Soin ces paccncaswennes | 11, 954 41, 864 4,301 | 134, 103 | 73, 754 | 17, 909 | 9, 360, 144 





| 





1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act; the Second Deficiency Appropriation 
Act, 1947, made available an additional $375,000 for salaries of the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance, and the Labor-Federal Security Appropriation 
Act, 1948, appropriated from the general fund of the Treasury $700,000 to meet 
the additional administrative costs of benefits payable to survivors of certain 


ments of 1946. 


redeemed. 


World War II veterans as defined in title II of the Social Security Act Amend- 


2 Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Social Security 





the increase in the proportion of spe- 
cial certificates of indebtedness and a 
corresponding decrease in intermedi- 
ate-term special securities. Al- 
though regular Treasury bonds were 
among the new securities acquired in 
1947, their ratio to the total invest- 
ments held by the fund changed little. 
At the beginning of the year, special 
certificates accounted for 49 percent 
of all obligations held; 17% to 244-per- 
cent Treasury notes, for 31 percent; 
and 2'4-percent Treasury bonds, for 


the remaining 20 percent. By the end 
of the year, special certificates repre- 
sented 67 percent of the fund’s in- 
vestments; notes, 12 percent; and 
bonds, 21 percent. A large proportion 
of the certificates and notes that ma- 
tured during the year bore interest 
at 1% percent, and the proceeds were 
invested at 2 percent, resulting in an 
increase in the average interest rate 
on the fund’s investments from 2.046 
percent in January to 2.090 percent in 
December. At the end of the year the 


fund held $9,268 million of Govern- 
ment securities, of which $6,203 mil- 
lion were certificates of indebtedness, 
$1,956 million Treasury bonds, and 
$1,109 million Treasury notes. 

Combined assets of the two social 
security trust funds at the end of 1947 
amounted to $17.5 billion. They 
comprised 6.9 percent of the entire 
interest-bearing public debt, which 
had declined by $3.4 billion during 
the year, from $257.6 billion to $254.2 
billion. 





Recent Publications in the 


Field of Soctal Security’ 


Social Security Administration 


CHILDREN’S BurREAU. A Community 
Plans for Its Children. Washing- 
ton: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1947. 
54 pp. (U. S. Children’s Bureau 
Publication 321.) 15 cents. 

Final report of an experiment in 
community organization for control 
of juvenile delinquency in Newport 
News, Va. Limited free distribution; 
apply to the Children’s Bureau, Social 
Security Administration, Washington 
25, D. C. 

CHILDREN’S Bureau. Helping Chil- 
dren in Trouble. Washington: 
The Bureau, 1947. 17 pp. (U.S. 
Children’s Bureau Publication 320.) 
A popular version of Children in the 

Community, the Children’s Bureau 

publication which reported to profes- 

sional workers the results of an 
experiment in St. Paul, Minn., ‘“‘to 

mobilize community resources in a 

first-aid program for youth in trou- 

ble.” Limited free distribution; apply 
to the Children’s Bureau, Social Se- 

curity Administration, Washington 25, 

p<. 

SmITH, ANNA KALeT. Legislation on 
Juvenile Courts in Foreign Coun- 
tries. Washington: Children’s Bu- 
reau, 1947. 70 pp. Processed. 
Free distribution; apply to the Chil- 

dren’s Bureau, Social Security Ad- 

ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 





*The inclusion of prices of publica- 
tions in this list is intended as a service 
to the reader, but any orders must be 
directed to publishers or booksellers and 
not to the Social Security Administration 
or the Federal Security Agency. Federal 
publications for which prices are listed 
should be ordered from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 


“Basic Principles of the Working Pro- 
gramme of the Czechoslovak Minis- 
try of Social Welfare (for the Period 
to Spring 1948).” Socidilni Revue, 
Prague, 1947, Nos. 11-12, pp. 275- 
276. (Abstract of longer article in 
Czech, pp. 269-274.) 


De ScCHWEINITZ, Karu. People and 
Process in Social Security. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1948. 165 pp. $2. 

Traces the development of social se- 
curity in the United States, explains 
the Social Security Act and its amend- 
ments, and describes how and by 
whom the program is administered 
and the duties and qualifications of 
the administrative staff. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY. LIBRARY. 
Selected Readings on Group Insur- 
ance. Washington: The Library, 
Jan. 1948. 9 pp. Processed. 

Free distribution; apply to the Li- 
brary, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 

ington 25, D. C. 


HALSEY, GEORGE D. Handbook of Per- 
sonnel Management. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1947. 402 pp. 
$5. 

Includes a chapter on the employ- 
ment of physically handicapped per- 
sons and another on group insurance 
and retirement plans. 


Mexico. INSTITUTO MEXICANO DEL SE- 
Gcuro SocraL. Anuario Estadistica, 
1946. Mexico City: The Institute, 
‘1947. 139 pp. plus tables and charts. 
A comprehensive statistical record 

of the activities of the Mexican social 

insurance program from its founding 
in 1943 through December 1946. Pre- 
sents detailed data on personnel, cov- 


ered workers and dependents, medical 

services, experience in general illness 

and work injuries, and finances. 

REDER, MELVIN WARREN. Studies in 
the Theory of Welfare Economics. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1947. 208 pp. 

Explores some of the implications 
of welfare theory as it has been devel- 
oped in recent years and considers 
full employment in relation to eco- 
nomic welfare. 

“Social Service Legislation.” New 
South Wales Industrial Gazette, 
Sydney, Australia, Vol. 86, July 
1947, pp. 1-7. 5s. 

An official summary of the Austral- 
ian Social Services Consolidation 
Act, June 1947, which combines ear- 
lier legislation in the fields of pen- 
sions, maternity allowances, family 
allowances, and unemployment and 
sickness benefits. 


U. S. Bureau or Lasor STATISTICS. 
City Worker’s Family Budget—34 
Cities of the United States, Spring 
1946-—Summer 1947. Washington: 
The Bureau, Dec. 1947. 67 pp. 
Processed. 

“A general description of purpose 
and methods followed in developing 
a current budget for workers’ fami- 
lies.” 


U. S. PRESIDENT. Economic Report 
. . . Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1948. 136 pp. (H. Doc. 498, 
80th Cong., 2d sess.) 

Reviews the record of economic ac- 
tivity during 1947 and outlines both 
long-term and short-term objectives 
for the Nation, which include in- 
creased Federal aid for education, 
comprehensive health and sickness 
insurance programs, and increased 
benefits and extended coverage under 
unemployment and old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 
U. S. PRESIDENT. 

Union. Washington: 

Print. Off., Jan. 7, 1948. 


The State of the 
U. S. Govt. 
10 pp. 
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(H. Doc. 493, 80th Cong., 2d sess.) 

Presents five national objectives. 
The second—protecting and develop- 
ing our human resources—includes 
recommendations for “a comprehen- 
sive insurance system to protect all 
our people equally against insecurity 
and ill health” and the creation of an 
executive department of health, edu- 
cation, and security. 


Retirement and Old Age 


NELSON, Lowry. Farm Retirement 
in Minnesota. Minneapolis(?): Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, March 1947. 
20 pp. (Bulletin 394.) 

A study of the retirement and plans 
for retirement of active and retired 
farmers aged 55 or older. 


NUFFIELD FOUNDATION. Old People. 
London: Oxford University Press, 
1947. 202 pp. 3s. 6d. 

Discusses individual, social, and 
medical problems associated with 
aging and old age. Considers such 
subjects as income, employment, 
housing, and living conditions for the 
old. 


“The Swiss Compulsory Old-Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance Scheme.” In- 
ternational Labour Review, Geneva, 
Vol. 56, Aug. 1947, pp. 190-192. 50 
cents. 


U.S. TREASURY DEPARTMENT. DIVISION 
oF Tax ResearcH. Extension of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance to 
Agricultural and Domestic Service 
Workers and to the Self-Employed. 
Washington: The Department, 
Nov. 1947. 45 pp. Processed. 
Discusses three plans for coverage 

of agricultural and domestic workers 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance: (1) the present employer wage- 
reporting system; (2) that system 
supplemented by employee wage 
books; and (3) that system supple- 
mented by a stamp system. Proposes 
that the self-employed file a social se- 
curity tax return covering his income 
from self-employment and pay the 
tax directly to the collector of in- 
ternal revenue. 

The introduction to this study was 
carried in the preceding issue of the 
BULLETIN. 

U.S. TREASURY DEPARTMENT. DIVISION 
or Tax RESEARCH. The Income Tax 
Treatment of Pensions and Annui- 
ties. Washington: The Depart- 
ment, Dec. 1947. 48 pp. and appen- 
dix. Processed. 

Examines the pension and annuity 
provisions of the revenue laws and 
considers methods of revising them. 
Discusses the exemption of pensions 


paid to retired workers under both 
the Social Security Act and the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. 


Employment Security 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Indusirial Relations Under the 
Taft-Hartley Law. New York: The 
Association, 1947. 62 pp. (Person- 
nel Series No. 112.) 


CANADA. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
CoMMISSION. Sixth Report of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
gion for the Fiscal Year Ending 
March 31, 1947. Ottawa: Edmond 
Cloutier, Govt. Printer, 1947. 44 pp. 
10 cents. 


CAPRILES RICO, REMBERTO. ‘Estudio 
General Sobre el] Régimen de Re- 
paraciOn de Riesgos Profesionales 
en Bolivia.” Proteccidén Social, La 
Paz, Bolivia, Vol. 10, Sept. 1947, pp. 
7-16. 

A study of Bolivian legislation on 
work accidents and occupational dis- 
eases; notes the scope of protection, 
explains briefly relevant laws and de- 
crees, and outlines the organization 
of the Workers’ Insurance and Sav- 
ings Fund. 


“Employment of Women in Switzer- 
land.” International Labour Re- 
view, Geneva, Vol. 56, Aug. 1947, 
pp. 167-174. 50 cents. 


FELDMAN, HERMAN. “The Annual 
Wage—Where Are We?” Ameri- 
can Economic Review, Menasha, 
Wis., Vol. 37, Dec. 1947, pp. 823-847. 
$1.25. 

A comprehensive review of recent 
studies by the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, Joseph L. 
Snider, and A. D. Kaplan. 


LaNnG, FRANK. Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance. Chicago: Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., 1947. 239 pp. $4. 
A survey of State-operated funds 

and private carriers and their opera- 

tions, including payment of claims, 
medical and rehabilitation services, 
safety engineering, and costs. 


NEw YorK STATE. DEPARTMENT OF LaA- 
BOR. DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS. Employment of Women in 
the First Post-Reconversion Year 
in New York State, 1946-1947. New 
York: The Division, July 1947. 41 
pp. Processed. 


PIERSON, JOHN H.G. Full Employment 
and Free Enterprise. Washington: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 
1947. 183 pp. 

Suggests that the Government not 
only underwrite employment as such 
but also underwrite the total consumer 


market and support consumer income 

at a high, noninflationary level. 

REYNOLDS, LLtoyp G. Research on 
Wages: Report of a Conference Held 
on April 4-5, 1947, at the Yale Labor 
and Management Center. New 
York: Social Science Research 
Council, Aug. 1947. 41 pp. (Social 

cience Research Council Pamphlet 

No. 4.) 

A report prepared for the Council’s 
Committee on Labor Market Research. 
RHODE IsLAND. UNEMPLOYMENT Com- 

PENSATION Boarp. Material on the 

Rhode Island Tax Reduction Plan 

Prepared by the Rhode Island Un- 

employment Compensation Board 

for the Rhode Island State Indus- 
trial Union Council. Providence: 

The Board, Dec. 5, 1947. 11 pp. 

Processed. 

“Unemployment Insurance in South 
Africa.” International Labour Re- 
view, Geneva, Vol. 56, Aug. 1947, pp. 
195-197. 50 cents. 

Outlines the benefits under the Un- 
employment Insurance Act of 1946. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL 
Workers. Social Work as a Profes- 
sion. New York: The Association, 
1947(?). 33 pp. 

Defines social work and describes 
the possibilities, requirements, and un- 
dergraduate education recommended 
for this work. 

Corson, JoHN J. “The Place of Pub- 
lic Welfare in Our Present Society.” 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 5, Dec. 
1947, pp. 266-269. 50 cents. 

Tells who are receiving public aid 
and how and why they are receiving it. 
Hurtin, RatpH G. Operation Statis- 

tics of Selected Family Casework 

Agencies—1945, With Trend Data 

for the Period 1936 to 1945. New 

York: Russell Sage Foundation, 

1946. 30 pp. 25 cents. 

MILLER, PAULINE. The Experience of 
the Individual in Public Assistance. 
Philadelphia: Pennsylvania School 
of Social Work, 1947. 70 pp. 75 
cents. 

The author, out of her experience in 
working with public assistance recipi- 
ents, discusses what the public as- 
sistance experience means to the 
individual and what service the 
agency can offer in terms of that 
meaning. 

RaADOMSKI, ALEXANDER LEOPOLD. Work 
Relief in New York State, 1931- 
1935. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1947. 332 pp. $3.50. 
Prefaced by an outline of outstand- 

ing developments in organized wel- 
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fare work in the United States before 
1930. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION. DEPART- 
MENT OF SOCIAL WORK ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Public Welfare: Selected 
References, June-August 1947. New 
York: American Association of 
Schools of Social Work, 1947. 8 pp. 
Processed. 


Maternal and Child W elfare 


ARNOLD, MILDRED. “Federal Services 
for Children Under Reorganiza- 
tion.” Social Service Review, Vol. 
21, Sept. 1947, pp. 309-315. $1.50. 
Outlines the work and functions of 

the Children’s Bureau before and 

after its transfer in 1946 to the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 


AUSTRALIA. NEW SOUTH WALES. CHILD 
WELFARE DEPARTMENT. Report of 
the Minister of Public Instruction 
on the Work of the Child Welfare 
Department for the Year Ended 
30th June 1946. Sydney: Govt. 
Printer, 1947. 44 pp. 2s. 9d. 


CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON CHILDREN OF 
NEw YorkK City, Inc. Citizens Look 
At Their Health Services for Chil- 
dren—A Report New York: 
The Committee, May 1947. 15 pp. 


LOUISIANA. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE. Minimum Requirement 
for License of Child Caring Institu- 
tions; Independent Boarding 
Homes; Day Care Centers; Mater- 
nity Homes; Child Placing Agencies. 
Baton Rouge: The Department, 
1947. 80 pp. Processed. 


“New Zealand Cares for Children’s 
Teeth.” The Child, Washington, 
Vol. 12, Dec. 1947, pp. 87 f. 10 
cents. 


STOKES, WARRINGTON. “Social Worker 
Plays Part in Court Process.” The 
Child, Washington, Vol. 12, Dec. 
1947, pp. 89-92. 10 cents. 
Describes the duties and responsi- 

bilities of a social worker in providing 

service to a court dealing with juve- 
nile delinquents. 


TEXAS. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE. DIVISION OF CHILD WELFARE. 
Characteristics of Children Receiv- 
ing Child Welfare Services on Janu- 
ary 1, 1947. Austin: The Depart- 
ment, Apr. 24, 1947. 6 pp. and 
tables. (Administrative Report, Se- 
ries 3, Special Study No. 171.) 


Health and Medical Care 


BrRoTHER, GEORGE M. “Official and 
Voluntary Health Agencies—Their 


Development and Relationship.” 
Monthly Bulletin (Indiana State 
Board of Health), Indianapolis, 
Vol. 50, Oct. 1947, pp. 227-228 ff. 


Harpy, MARTHA CRUMPTON. “Follow- 
up of Medical Recommendations.” 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Chicago, Vol. 136, Jan. 
3, 1948, pp. 20-27. 25 cents. 
Summary of the data from a follow- 

up of health examinations given a 

group of Chicago children receiving 

grants as dependent children. 

HILLARD, RayMonp M. “Chronic IIl- 
ness.” Survey Midmonthly, New 
York, Vol. 83, Nov. 1947, pp. 306-316. 
40 cents. 

Recommends research into the 
causes of chronic illness, the major 
cause of dependency. 


“National Sickness Insurance in 
Sweden.” International Labour 
Review, Geneva, Vol. 56, Aug. 1947, 
pp. 193-195. 50 cents. 

Describes the scope, benefits, and 
means of financing of the Swedish 
National Sickness Insurance Act 
which will go into effect on July 1, 
1950. 


NEw YorK Ciry Mayor’s ApviIsory 
COMMITTEE ON HEALTH INSURANCE 
Puans. Report... New York: 
The Committee, Aug. 15, 1946. 18 
pp. 

NEw YORK STATE. COMMISSION To 
FORMULATE A LONG RANGE HEALTH 
ProGRAM. Planning for the Care of 
Chronically Ill in New York State— 
Some Medical-Social and Institu- 


tional Aspects. Albany: Williams 
Press Inc., 1947. 133 pp. (Legisla- 
tive Document 1946, No. 66A.) 


PaRK, Epwarps A. “Changing Medical 
Care in Our Changing National 
Life.” Journal of Pediatrics, St. 
Louis, Vol. 31, Dec. 1947, pp. 599-615. 
75 cents. 

Discusses medical care programs in 
several foreign countries and consid- 
ers proposals for such a program in 
the United States; favors adoption of 
a middle course between the Taft 
health bill and the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell health bill. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PLANNING. 
Medical Group Practice in the U. S. 
London: P EP, Vol. 14, Nov. 14, 
1947, pp. 137-164. 2s. (Planning 
No. 274.) (Reprinted by the New 
Republic, New York. 25 cents.) 


RESEARCH COUNCIL FOR ECONOMIC SECU- 
RITY. Health Legislation Develop- 
ments, 1947—Compulsory Cash 
Sickness and Related Bills in 1947 
State Legislatures. Chicago: The 
Council, 1947. 7 pp. (Publication 
No. 53.) 

Brief outline of State compulsory 
cash sickness bills and a summary of 
Federal health bills. Compares health 
legislation introduced in Congress 
during the past year with that intro- 
duced in the various States. 


RHODE ISLAND. UNEMPLOYMENT CoMm- 
PENSATION BoarD. What Changes 
Are Necessary in the Cash Sickness 
Act? Providence: The Board, Nov. 
28, 1947. 25 pp. Processed. 





(Continued from page 31) 
1946, but 5.8 percent less than in the 
second quarter of 1947. The decrease 
resulted from the exclusion of wages 
in excess of $3,000 earned in covered 


employment. Wages in covered in- 
dustry, estimated at almost $22.9 bil- 
lion, were 12 percent more than in the 
third quarter of 1946 and 2.1 percent 
more than in the second quarter of 
1947. 

The usual seasonal pattern was ap- 
parent in the decline to $500 in the 
estimated average taxable wage per 
worker; as young workers entered the 
labor force either temporarily during 
the summer vacation or permanently 
when they finished school, the average 
taxable wage went down 6.4 percent 
from the average in the preceding 
quarter. The continuing increase in 
wage rates, on the other hand, kept 


the estimated average wage in all cov- 
ered employment at about the same 
level. Both average taxable wages 
and average wages in covered in- 
dustry were 12 and 14 percent higher, 
respectively, than during the third 
quarter of 1946. For the whole year 
1947 they were 14 and 16 percent 
higher, respectively, than in 1944, 
when the wartime peak was reached. 

An estimated 2.6 million employers 
reported taxable wages during the 
third quarter of 1947, 0.7 percent less 
than in the second quarter of 1947 but 
4.9 percent more than in the third 
quarter of 1946. The number of em- 
ployers reporting taxable wages paid 
during 1947 reached a record level of 
3.3 million, an increase of 10 percent 
over the number in the preceding 
year and of 34 percent from the total 
for 1940. 
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Periodicals 


Social Security Bulletin. Monthly. Subscription 
price, $2.00 in United States, Canada, and 
Mexico; $2.75 in all other countries. Single 
copies, 20 cents. 

The Child. Children’s Bureau. Monthly. Sub- 
scription price, $1.00 in United States, Canada, 


and Mexico; $1.25 in all other countries. 
Single copies, 10 cents. 


Annual Repert of the Federal Security Agency; Section 
One, Social Security Administration,1947. 35cents. 


Social Security Yearbook, 1946. (Bighth annual 
supplement to Social Security Bulletin.) 25 
cents. 


Bureau of Em- 
Monthly. Processed. 


Employment Security Activities. 
ployment Security. 


Unemployment Compensation Interpretation Service— 
The Benefit Series. Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity. Monthly. Subscription price, $3.50 
a year; single copies, 30 cents. 


Insured Unemployment. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Weekly. Processed. 


Unemployment Insurance Claims. Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. Weekly. Processed. 


Comparative Statistics of General Assistance Opera- 
tions of Public Agencies in Selected Large Cities. 
Bureau of Public Assistance. Monthly. Proc- 
essed. 


Reasons for Opening Cases for Assistance. Bureau 
of Public Assistance. Quarterly. Processed. 


Reports 


Principles Underlying Labor-Dispute Disqualificae 
tion. Bureau of Employment Security. 


Principles Underlying the Prevailing Conditions of 
Work Standard. Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity. Processed. 


Case Records in Public Assistance (Case Materials 
Selected From Public Welfare Agencies No. 1). 
Bureau of Public Assistance. 

Personnel in Local Offices of State Public Assistance 


Agencies, 1946: Part I. Salaries. Bureau of 
Public Assistance. Processed. 


Staff Development Through the Administrative 
Processes (Current Practices in Staff Training, 
Illustrations From State Public Assistance 
Agencies No. 5). Bureau of Public Assistance. 


Characteristics of State Plans for seni. Assistance, 
Aid to the Blind, and Aid to Dependent Children. 
Bureau of Public Assistance. 


Fifty Employee Benefit Plans in the Basic Steel In- 
dustry. Bureau of Research and Statistics. 
Processed. 


35 cents. 


Medical Care and Costs in Relation to Family 
Income, a Statistical Source Book. Bureau of 
Research and Statistics. $1.25. 


The Principle of Equalization Applied to the Al- 
location of Grants-in-Aid. Bureau of Research 
and Statistics. 75 cents. 

Social Insurance Financing in Relation to Consumer 
Income and Expenditures. Bureau of Research 
and Statistics. 45 cents. 


Pamphlets explaining the social security programs and the rights of 
individuals under these programs are available in limited quantities 
from the Administration’s regional and field offices or from Infor- 
imational Service, Federal Security Building, Washington 25, D. C. 














